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GOVERNMENT FINANCES. 


Receipts AND EXPENDITURES, — TariFF, — SuB-TREASURY FUNDS, — 
Douttes. 


TuERE is an inseparable connection between the finances of the gen- 
eral government and the welfare and financial condition of the com- 
munity at large. The operations of the federal government affect but 
slightly the business of individuals, but their immediate, as well as per- 
manent, effects upon the general interests of the country can be readily 
traced. It has been said that the laws of a nation will always adapt 
themselves to, or be adapted for, the common interests of the people. 
Unfortunately for this country, we find that this rule will not always be 
confirmed, and that legislation frequently conflicts with the best interesis 
of the people. , 

We allude more particularly to the financial policy of the general 
government in the years 1832 — 33, when the moneyed interests of the 
whole country were thrown into confusion ; and to the subsequent action 
of Congress, in adopting a tariff which sacrifices American industry by 
its direct and indirect encouragement of foreign labor. 

The scheme of a Sub-treasury, too, one of the greatest follies of the 
age, has had its effect in obstructing the free intercourse between the 
government and the people, and has rendered troublesome and difficult 
that which would otherwise be harmonious and easy. 

The action of the government at Washington, in 1832-33, dic- 
tated by the Executive in defiance of the good sense of a majority in 
Congress, and in direct opposition to the wishes of the people, led toa 
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sudden and unfortunate expansion of the banking system, and to gross 
frauds in many places. That expansion was too rapid for the commer- 
cial affairs of the country, and led to results which were foretold at its 
outset ; namely, a suspension of specie payments by the banks and general 
bankruptcy among merchants. It gave rise, too, to the Sub-treasury 
system, which is now so fastened upon the community that our mer- 
chants are almost reconciled to it, notwithstanding its direct conflict with 
their convenience and interests. 

If the financial operations of the general government are to be always 
carried on independently of the banks, a far wiser system than the Sub- 
treasury would be the issue of a government currency, in the shape of 
Treasury-notes. The issue of this description of currency, payable to 
bearer, to the extent of the ordinary annual receipts of the Treasury, 
would conduce to the interests of the whole people, and restore to the 
business community an immense amount of coin now hoarded in the 
government vaults. 

The present tariff has destroyed almost entirely the Iron interest of 
the country, and has retarded the growth of our domestic manufactures ; 
thereby making us debtors to Europe for many articles of domestic con- 
sumption which the labor of the American people could provide, and the 
profit from which would inure to the benefit of our common country, 
instead of contributing to the wealth of Great Britain and other portions 
of Europe. 

A slight improvement has taken place in the commercial affairs of the 
United States for the past year, as compared with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1851. A late official statement from the Treasury enables us 
to show the results of these as well as former years. The receipts and 
expenditures for the past year (to June 30, 1852) were as follows: — 





Receipts. Expenditures, 
Customs, ° ° ° . + $47,320,326 Civil, . ° ° ° ° +» $17,361,164 
Public Lands, . . . ° + 2,043,240 Interior, . ° . . . + 5,198,828 
Military contributions in Mexico, 102,818 War, . .« + «© «© -« 8,225,247 
Treasury-notes funded, . . ° 49,300 Navy, é ° . ° . . 8,928,236 
Miscellaneous, ° . ° ° 229,915 Public debt, . ° ° ° . 6,022,116 
74h BOG 5 ~~ Bo a a os eee 

Total receipts, . ° . $ 49,745,593 Surplus, eee 
Total expenditures, . . + $49,745,598 


The balance of public funds on hand at the close of the month of 
July, 1852, was distributed at the following points : — 


Place. Amount. Place. Amount. 

New York Sub-treasury,. . . $3,834,000 Jeffersonville. Ind. . . »  « $60,000 
Philadelphia “ . . . - 1,236,000 Richmond, Va. - ¢ » ° 48,000 
a Mint, . . . « 65,631,000  Baltimore,Md. . . . «© . 31,000 
Boston Sub-treasury, . . ° - 966,000 Mobile, Ala. . ° . ° P 31,000 
New Orleans “ . ° ° ° 1,292,000 Nashville, Tenn. . ° e ° 26,000 
Washington ‘“ . » «+  « 402,000 Wilmington,N.C.. . . ; 14,000 
Charleston om % ° . ‘ 55,000 — Little Rock, Ark. . ° ° ° 13,000 
St. Louis, . ° . e ° . 472,000 Chicago, Tl. . ° ‘ P ° 18,000 
San Francisco, a er 309,000 Charlotte, N. C., Mint, « . 32,000 
Norfolk, Va. ° ° e ° - 130,000 Dahlonega, Ga. . ° ° « 26,000 
Cincinnati, O. eT er 86,000 NewOrleans, . . «. «~~ « 1,100,000 
Buffalo, ‘ . . > - ‘ 62,000 Other places, . ° . F . 26,000 


Savannah, Ga. ° ° . ° 60,000 Total, July 26, 1852, 


. $15,960,000 
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The Custom-House receipts, imports and exports, average annual ex- 
penditure, and population, for the last few years, have been as follows : — 


Year. Imports. Duties. Exports. gop Boperttit = P —_ 
1830, . . $70,000,000 $ 22,000,000 $73,000,000 «13,000,000 12,866,000 
1836, e - 190,000,000 23,400,000 128,000,000 29,000,000 15,250,000 
1840, . ° 131,000,000 13,500,000 104,000,000 23,000,000 17,063,000 
1844, ° . 108,000,000 26,100,000 111,000,000 20,000,000 19,225,000 
1846, . . — 121,000,000 26,700,000 113,000,000 26,000,000 20,400,000 
1818, . . 155,000,000 31,700,000 154,000,000 42,000,000 21,640,000 
1849, . . 147,000,000 28,346,000 145,000,000 41,000,000 22,295,000 
1350, .  . 178,000,000 39,668,000 137,000,000 43,000,000 23,144,000 
1351, .  . 225,000,000 50,000,000 175,000,000 40,000,000 23,840,000 
1852, . —_. 212,000,000 47,320,000 *200,000,000 40,000,000 #24,550,000 


We annex a table showing the aggregate receipts for each period of 
ten years; the population by census; the average population in each 
period ; the average annual increase ; and the average annual govern- 
ment receipts per head for previous ten years : — 

Receipts Aggregute Average Average Receipts Public 


Year. 10 Years. Population. 10 Years. Increase. per Head, Debt. 

1900, . . « «~ $64,630,000 5,306,000 4,067,000 137,600 $1.59 $82,000,000 
1810, + «+ 128,052,000 7,240,000 5,500,000 193,400 2.52 53,000,000 
1820, . «. «  « 206,330,000 9,638,000 7,430,000 239,800 2.76 91,000,000 
1830, + «+  « 212,836,000 12,867,000 9,961,000 323,000 2.13 48,000,000 
1840, . . «  « 279,900,000 17,063,000 13,286,000 419,600 2.11 5,000,000 
1850, + + «+ 267,673,000 23,144,000 ~—: 17,671,000 608,100 1.51 64,000,000 


The comparative receipts of duties at the various ports have been as 
follows : — 


Forts. 189051. 185152. Ports. 1890751. 1861 "52. 
New York, . + $31,756,000 $28,771,000 Detroit, Mich, . + $28,000 $ 34,000 
Boston, . . + 6,577,000 6,250,000 Astoria, Oregon, . 21,000 33,000 
Philadelphia,. . . 3,667,000 3,715,000 Providence, R.I.,. . 47,000 32,000 
New Orleans, . - 2,296,000 2,260,000  fNiagara,N.Y.,. 17,000 23,000 
San Francisco, . . 719,000 2,191,000 - Middletown,Conn., . 15,000 21,000 
Baltimore, . ‘ + 1,047,000 1,064,000 Gloucester, Mass.,  . 23,000 21,000 
Charleston,S.C., .  . 600,000 566,000 Eastport,Me., . . 23,000 20,000 
St. Louis, Mo., . ° 213,000 283,000 ftOgdensburg,N.Y., . 20,000 21,000 
Portland, Maine, . . 209,000 256,000 Pittsburg, . r 8,000 20,000 
Savannah,Ga,. . 209,000 141,000 Portsmouth, N. H., .« 10,000 19,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio, . - 105,000 128,000 = tCape Vincent, N. Y., . 6,000 19,000 
Salem, Mass., . ‘ 156,000 123,000 Georgetown, D.C.,_ . 21,000 19,000 
Mobile, Ala., . e P 76,000 121,000 New Bedford, Mass., . 17,000 18,000 
New Haven, Conn., . 102,000 101,000 Apalachicola, Fa., . 15,000 17,000 
tBuffalo,N. Y.,  . e 67,000 91,000 New London, Conn., . 15,000 16,000 
tOswego,N.Y.,.  . 91,000 87,000 ima Et, . ls 23,000 15,000 
tSandusky, Ohio, . ° 20,000 82,000 Rochester, N. Y., . F 15,000 13,000 
tCleveland, Ohio, ‘ 55,000 85,000 Newport,R.L,.  . 13,000 13,000 
Nashville, Tenn., . ° 20,000 76,000 =‘ tSackets’ Harbor, N. Y., . 6,000 12,000 
Richmond, Va., . e 70,000 67,000 Bangor, Me., . . 15,000 12,000 
Plattsburg,N. Y.,. . 49,000 64,000 = tChicago, II, . ‘ 2,000 11,000 
Petersburg, Va., F 30,000 72,000 Bath, Me., . ji ‘ 14,000 9,000 
Norfolk, Va.,.  . . 67,000 46,000  S3otherports, . . 53,000 126,326 
Louisville, Ky., . ° 66,000 57,000 scenes. _ Serena ties 
Alexandria, z. » «+ 18,000 42,000 Total, 103 ports, . $45,758,000 $ 47,320,326 
Alburg, Vt., ° ° 76,000 37,000 


The rapid increase of receipts at Lake ports (marked f) indicates a 
growing business with the English Provinces, especially Canada West. 





* Estimated. 
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BANKING IN VIRGINIA. —RECENT LAWS. 


An Act to amend the Act passed March 29th, 1851, entitled “ An 
Act to incorporate the Bank of the Old Dominion, the Bank of Com- 
merce at Fredericksburg, and the Mechanics and Trader’s Bank of the 
City of Norfolk.” Authorizes the Bank of the Old Dominion, from 
time to time, whenever it shall deposit with the Treasurer of the State 
certificates of debt or guaranteed bonds, in sums of not less than ten 
thousand dollars, to issue notes to the full amount of the stock de- 
posited ; and requires the Treasurer, upon the application of the bank, 
to receive and cancel any of its mutilated or defaced notes, and in lieu 
thereof countersign other notes of like denomination or of equal amount. 
The Treasurer is authorized to retransfer State stocks or bonds upon re- 
ceiving and cancelling an equal amount of notes, and when the princi- 
pal of the stocks or bonds is paid, he shall give notice to the bank, and 


may pay the money received therefor to the bank, upon the delivery to _ 


him of an equal amount of its notes, which he shall cancel, or he may 
invest such money, wholly or in part, as he may deem necessary for the 
security of such notes, in other stocks or bonds, but he is not to make 
such retransfer or payment so as to reduce the capital below the mini- 
mum amount required by its charter, except upon notice of the intention 
of the bank to wind up its affairs. And when the bank ceases to trans- 
act business, the Treasurer is required to retransfer the stocks and bonds 
upon receiving from at least five’of its stockholders bond and security 
to pay the amount of its unredeemed notes, and judgment may be 
rendered and execution issued thereon, upon ten days’ notice, for the 
benefit of the holder of such notes. The bank is not to divide on its 
capital paid in for the first year more than six per cent., until its con- 
tingent fund arising from profits shall be at least one per cent. thereof, 
nor for any subsequent year, until an additional one per cent. shall have 
-been added to said fund for such year, until such fund shall amount to 
five per cent. of the capital paid in, nor shall any dividend be made by 
which such fund shall at any time be reduced. 

The act reduces the minimum capital of the Bank of Commerce 
from $ 150,000 to $ 100,000. : 

An Act amending and reénacting the Act incorporating the Indepen- 
dent Bank of Portsmouth. Establishes the said bank with a capital not 
less than $ 100,000 nor more than $ 500,000, to be raised by subscrip- 
tion in shares of one hundred dollars each. The subscriptions may be 
in money, or in State stocks or guaranteed bonds. The bank is sub- 
jected to the regulations and provisions of chapters 57 and 58 of 
the Code, but the stockholders have authority to appoint their directors 
when the bank transfers to and deposits with the Treasurer of the State 
State stocks or guaranteed bonds to the amount of its minimum capital ; 
it may issue bank-notes to the amount of said stock, the said notes 
having been countersigned by the Treasurer, and numbered and regis- 
tered on his books, and having on their face the words, “ Secured by 
pledge of State securities.” And in like manner additional notes may 





| 
| 
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be issued not exceeding the maximum capital, by the deposit of ad- 
ditional stocks or bonds of not less than $5,000. And the Treasurer 
may cancel any mutilated or defaced notes, and issue others in their 
stead. Authority is given the bank to draw the interest and dividends 
on the stocks or bonds deposited. Upon failure of the bank to redeem 
its notes on demand, the holder may have the same protested, and if 
not then paid, the Treasurer shall give notice that all the notes of the 
bank will be redeemed out of the trust fund in his hands, and shall 
apply such fund to that purpose accordingly. Authorizes the Treasurer 
to retransfer stocks ‘or bonds upon cancelling an equal amount of its notes, 
and when the stocks or bonds are paid off, he may pay the amount to 
the bank by cancelling notes in like manner, or may reinvest the same. 
It is made felony for the Treasurer to countersign notes illegally, or to 
reduce their securities, and he is punishable by fine and by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary ; and the officers of the bank who aid him in 
issuing notes illegally are liable to the same punishment. The stock- 
holders are made liable, ratably, out of their private estate, for the circu- 


“lation and the excess contract debts of said bank to the amount of stock 


held by them upon a failure of the bank to pay its debts or to redeem 
its notes. The paper circulation of the bank is not to exceed five times 
its coin. 

The charter is limited to twenty years, and is liable to repeal or modifi- 
cation, 


New Banks authorized by Acts of Legislature, 1851-52. 


Name. Location. St Se 
1. Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, . . «. Hampton, . . . ows $ 200,000 
2. Bank of Scottsville, . . . «. « oe 6 « « « @OBG0 200,000 
3. Farmers’ Bank, . . . ‘ »  « Fincastle, P ae 50,000 300,000 
4. Bank of Rockbridge, . ° . ° ° ° ° . . - 50,000 200,000 
5. Farmers’ Bank of Cutpeper,. . . . er. Sele 50,000 300,000 
6. Mechanics’ Bank, . . «. +. «© + #£=~Parkersburg, . . «. 50,000 150,000 
7. Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, . . «. Clarksburg, . . . 50,000 300,000 
8. Bank of Wytheville, . ° 5-4 eae et ee ey a: 6s al 
9. Bankof Marion, . . . «. +«| +. SmythCo, . . . 50,000 300,000 
10. Fairmont Bank, . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° “a iret es ese 
ll. Manufacturers’ Bank, . . «. «. + #«. Kanawha, . . . 100,000 300,000 
12. Central Bank of Virginia, . + »  « Staunton, . . . - 100,000 600,000 
13. Merchants’ Bank of —_— bi in Sil os «eo »« to - Re 900,000 
14. Branch Bank, .  . + «+ « Salem, Roanoke Co.,. . 100,000 200,000 
_ * “6 «©  « «© « « Christiansburg, . . 100,000 200,000 
— 2» 1 ee ee ee Newbern, Pulaski Co., . 100,000 300,000 
g. * Oe 8 eee) ~~ Marion, Smyth Co., + 100,000 200,000 
a © oe + Moorfield, Hardy Co., a, 6 Pe ee 
19. Branch Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, -  « Lewisburg, . eee ee 
20. ah Bet, ° ats West Columbia, Mason Co., 70,000 200,000 
%,.'-? - « «+ «+ « Weston, Lewis Co., ° 100,000 150,000 
22. Bank of Cumusmn, ‘ ° . Fredericksburg. 
23. Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, » «» « Norfolk. . 
24. Independent Bank, . . Portsmouth. 


For the details of the nihil of ** The Bank of the Old Dominion,” 
which nearly corresponds with the provisions of the above new charters, 
the reader is referred to Vol. V. pp. 940-942. 

15* 
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CURIOUS FACTS RELATING TO GOLD. 


From the London Bankers’ Magazine, June, 1852. 


Ar a time like the present, when the extraordinary discoveries of gold in California 
and Australia promise to render the precious metal available for a variety of uses to 
which it has not hitherto been generally applied, we think the following summary of 
curious facts connected with its use, both as money and for purposes of art and utility, 
will be interesting. We have condensed it from one of the very able treatises on 
“ The Curiosities of Industry,”* by Mr. George Dodd, a writer well known for his 
intimate acquaintance with every branch of the arts and manufactures. 


Amone the many modes of practically applying gold, money is not the 
least curious and interesting. The substances of which money is com- 
posed are more numerous than many persons imagine. When society 
rises above the level of mere bartering transactions, any substance which 
is equally valued by buyer and seller may become money ; and there, 
then arises simply a question of degree, as to the fitness of one or 
another material. One of the earliest kinds of money was cattle, an 
article being valued at so many oxen; but this is obviously a coin that is 
inapplicable to small purchasers, for it would puzzle the seller to give 
change out of an ox. Shells are used to a great extent as money in 
India, the Indian Islands, and Africa; the cowry shells of India have a } 
value of about thirty-two to an English farthing. Cocoa-nuts, almonds, ~ 
and maize have all had to do duty as money, in certain times and coun- 
tries. In hunting countries, skins are a very common kind of coin ; and 
stamped pieces of leather are said to have been used in England in the 
time of Edgar. In some regions, salt is used as money, cut into con- 
venient brick-shaped pieces. In countries where rents and wages are 
estimated in given quantities of corn, corn may be-said to be money. 
Dried fish is often the money of Iceland and Newfoundland ; sugar has 
at times been a West-India money ; and Adam Smith tells us of a Scotch 
village in which nails were a current coin at the ale-house and the 
baker’s. But metals supersede all the above heterogeneous list, in a 
more advanced state of society. Brass money was made in Ireland 
during the time of the Tudors; and at the same period Jead-was used 
for small coins in England. Charles the Second had farthings of tin ; 
and his successor had small coins of pewter and of gun-metal. Iron 
was used by some of the early nations; and platinum is used at the 
present day in Russia. 

It appears, therefore, that, besides silver and copper, gold has many 
rivals as materials for coins. All yield precedence to it, however; for 
no other metal possesses at once so many qualities fitted for this pur- 
pose. It is very solid and dense ; it is divisible or separable in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; it is very little affected by air or moisture, or ordinary 
usage ; its supply is (relatively) very limited ; and its value presents a re- 
markable approach to uniformity, in different countries and different times. 





* Gold: in the Mine, the Mint, and the Workshop. By George Dodd. London: 
Charles Knight. 1851. , vieiias. 
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Our modern potentates, in England at least, have no trouble to obtain 
gold for coining; bullion-dealers, in the ordinary course of their trade, 
voluntarily bring gold to the Mint to be coined. But such was not 
always the case, in earlier times, nor is it now always the case, in other 
countries ; for the rulers thought it incumbent on them to place some 
check upon the locomotive propensities of gold. Sometimes gold was 
not allowed to be sent out of the country; sometimes a bonus was of- 
fered to the holders of gold, to permit it to be coined ; and sometimes 
an interdict was put against the use of gold for trinkets and ornaments. 

Perhaps the. most intense gold fever the world has known — not so 
widely spread, perhaps, but more deep than that of California — was 
alchemy. When men thought that common cheap metals might be 
transmuted into gold, no wonder that they racked their brains to dis- 
cover the chemical means of effecting the transmutation. The world 
possessed many Oldbucks and many Dousterswivels, the deceived and 
the deceivers, among the alchemical craft. How the ardent students of 
this mystery carried on their researches, sober history or pleasant ro- 
mance has made familiar to most readers; but it is not, perhaps, so 
generally known, that, among our English monarchs, Edward the Third, 
Henry the Fourth, Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, and Henry the 
Eighth all showed a tendency to believe in the transmuting power of 
alchemy ; and they looked with a longing eye to the possible enrichment 
of their exchequer by these means. Edward the Third encouraged the 
alchemy of Raymond Lully, until hopes were dashed by failure. Henry 
the Fourth seems rather to have feared the art than to have relied on it 
as a state engine. Henry the Sixth “ patted on the back” certain 
alchemists, who promised him a golden return; but on their failure he 
appointed a commission of inquiry, as strangely constituted as any known 
in our country; for it consisted of two friars, the queen’s physician, a 
schoolmaster, an alderman of London, a fishmonger, two grocers, and 
two mercers. Mr. Ruding, who notices this commission in his “ Annals 
of the Coinage,” was not able to discover any record of the results of 
the inquiry. That this goodly cluster of Henrys and Edwards failed to 
make gold by the transmuting process was, perhaps, after all, more a 
subject of regret than of surprise to them; for it is no easy matter to 
detect the cheaters from the cheated among the worshippers of the 
* philosophers’ stone”; and these worshippers (or at least some of 
them) may possibly have belonged quite as much‘to the former as to the 
latter class. 

Bullion, sterling, standard, all are terms employed in connection 
with gold as a coined metal, or as a metal about to be coined ; and they 
let us into some curious facts concerning gold coinage. When a bullion- 
dealer or an accountant speaks of standard gold, or a jeweller praises his 
goods as being made of fine gold, what is meant by these terms? And 
what is sterling? And are “ standard,” and “ fine,” and “ sterling,” 
three names for the same quality? Perhaps these questions have not 
been put exactly in this form, but the subject of them must have occurred 
to many persons. The word sterling has now very little other meaning 
than as a name for English coined money ; so that a pound sterling 
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means an English pound coin; but originally it had a little wider mean- 
ing. A pound in money was, Mr. Ruding tells us, in early times in 
England, equivalent to a pound of silver, that is, Ib. (silver) and £ were 
equivalent; but when this equality was, from various causes, disturbed, 
the word sterling was used to designate the coined silver money, whether 
of pure silver or not ; and the same name became afterwards applied to 
gold. Standard expresses the degree of fineness in gold. For coining 
_ purposes, gold is almost invariably alloyed with a little silver and copper, 
which render it less flexible and more durable. A carat, in gold-assay- 
ing, is an imaginary weight or rather ratio; any piece of gold is sup- 
posed to weigh twenty-four carats, and the fineness is expressed by the 
number of carats of pure gold ; it is in fact only a peculiar mode of ex- 
pos the purity of a gold alloy. At different times the standard of ) 
nglish gold coins has varied greatly ; but for a long period back it has 
uniformly been ‘ twenty-two carats fine”; that is, out of every twenty- 
four parts by weight, twenty-two are fine or pure gold, the remaining 
two being copper and silver. The fine gold of the jeweller is as nearly 
pure as can conveniently be wrought into durable forms; but ordinary 
jewellers’ gold is much alloyed. 
Although gold coin, for this country, is made only at the Mint, yet 
Birmingham is in some respects the head-quarters of the coining art in 
modern times, chiefly through the famous establishment of Boulton and 
Watt, at Soho. Birmingham produces an immense quantity of stamped } 
work in brass and other metals; and the die-makers who make the 
stamps for this process are merely a humbler grade of those who make — 
the dies for coins. The dies are cut in hard steel by hand, a laborious 
and tedious operation. In the last century, the famous Soho establish- 
ment not only coined copper money for the English government, but 
money of various kinds for foreign governments. The dies were pro- 
duced by men very eminent in that line ; men who, indeed, have rightly 
obtained a niche among artistic worthies. The great establishment, 
which had suffered much decline, as one after another wealthy partner | 
‘retired from it, was finally broken up by an auction gale in April, 1850 ; 
and on that occasion the lots exemplified the former extent of the coin- 
ing arrangements. There were some of the most celebrated medals Po 
which had appeared in various European countries during the reign of 
George the Third ; the dies by which these medals had been stamped ; 
British copper coins, and the dies for them; many varieties of French | 
copper coins, with the dies; and a great variety of other coins, medals, 
and tokens. Birmingham still makes copper coins, by the ton-weight at | 
a time, for various countries. When Boulton and Watt commenced 
coining in 1787, they had eight cutting-out presses, and eight coining 
processes. On one occasion the firm coined many tons of five-shilling 
pieces for the British government, of the silver obtained by the capture 
of a Spanish galleon; a troop of soldiers guarded the premises while 
the coining was in operation. 
But it is only of gold — the shining tempter, gold — that we have here 
to speak. The actual processes of coining are too minute and technical 
to be described here: they fittingly find a place in the cyclopzdias, 
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where the alloying, the melting, the casting, the rolling, the cutting, the 
stamping, the milling, the assaying, the weighing, all come under po- 
tice in their proper order. But there is one curious matter relating to 
the career of gold coins, after they come into the hands of the public, 
which is worth a little attention. 

The wearing away of gold coin, by the constant friction to which it is 
exposed, is a curious matter, both mechanically and financially. No 
one can say whither the worn particles go: the pocket, the purse, the 
skin of the hand, the wooden till, the metal cash-box, — all must rob the 
golden sovereigns of something of their weight; but we cannot see the 
process of diminution, nor catch the truant particles as they fly. Then, 
when gone, somebody must bear the loss; and who shall this be? A 
baker who takes a sovereign one day, and pays it away to his miller the 
next, does not pay the veritable sovereign itself ; it is a little lighter than 
when he received it; and, although even Mr. Cotton’s exquisitely deli- 
cate apparatus might not be able to detect the amount of deficiency, yet 
deficiency there, is, and several repetitions of it amount to an appreciable 
quantity. 

From very careful investigations made by the officers of the Mint, 
towards the close of the last century, it was found that 78,4, silver shil- 
lings, taken as a fair average from all those then in circulation, were 
required to make 1lb. Troy; whereas 62 is the number when new. 
Eleven years afterwards another fair average was taken, and another 
examination made, when it was found that 82,4, shillings were required 
to make a pound. But this diminution of weight is excessive, and is not 
likely to be exhibited by the less-worn and more frequently renewed 
silver coinage of the present day. Still it is unquestionable, that the 
gold and silver coins are exposed to daily wear and diminution. The 
government requested Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Hatchett, two distinguished 
Fellows of the Royal Society, to make an extensive investigation respect- 
ing the power of metals to resist friction; and their results are highly 
curious. They made various alloys of silver, copper, platina, iron, tin, 
lead, bismuth, manganese, nickel, cobalt, zinc, antimony, and arsenic, 
with gold; they rubbed plates of different kinds of metal over each other 
half a million times, to determine which resist friction best ; and they 
rotated similar pieces among each other in a barrel. The effects were 
such as to reflect no little credit on those, whoever they were, who es- 
tablished the standard of English gold coin ; for the English standard 
(22 gold to 2 alloy) and the quality of the alloy (silver and copper com- 
bined) were found about the best of all the combinations subjected to 
experiment. 

In 1807, the Mint officers, wishing to ascertain how much the current 
coin had actually lost by wear, selected at random one thousand good 
guineas from a banker, and found that they had lost on an average 19s. 
per cent. in value. A hundred guineas from a shopkeeper’s till had lost 
22s. per cent. Two hundred half-guineas exhibited a loss of 42s. per 
cent., the smaller coins being subjected to more severe wear than the 
larger. Mr. Jacob, a great authority on the subject of the precious 
metals, has stated it as his opinion, that, taking the average of all the 
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gold coins in this country, and an average of all the hard usage to which 
the coins are exposed, each one bears an annual loss of about gj, by 
friction, which is a little more than a farthing in the pound. In silver 
coins the loss is supposed to be five or six times greater, owing to the 
more unceasing circulation of silver than gold, and to the less fitness of 
the metal to bear friction. The matter may be stated thus: put 900 
new sovereigns and 900 new shillings into average ordinary circulation ; 
in twelve months’ time the former will be worth about 899, and the latter 
about 894, 

Of all the substances on which man exercises his manufacturing in- 
genuity, gold is perhaps that which admits of being brought to the most 
extraordinary degree of fineness. Many of the productions in this de- 
partment of industry are really “curiosities.” Is nota solid, unbroken, 
uniform sheet of gold, less than one five-hundredth part the thickness of 
a sheet of ordinary printing-paper, a curiosity? Is it not a curiosity to 
know that one ounce of gold may be made to cover the floor of an or- 
dinary sitting-room ; that one grain of gold will gild thirty coat-buttons ; 
and that the covering of gold upon gold lace is very far thinner than 
even leaf-gold? Let us glance a little at these remarkable productions. 

And first for goldleaf and the goldbeating processes whereby it is 
produced. Goldleaf, in strictness, it certainly is not: for it is found 
that a minute percentage of silver and of copper is necessary to give 
the gold a proper malleable quality, —a percentage of perhaps one in” 
seventy or eighty. The refiner manages this alloy, and brings the costly - 
product to a certain stage of completion; he melts the gold and the 
cheaper alloys in a black-lead crucible ; he pours the molten metal into 
an ingot-mould, six or eight inches long; he removes the solidified and 
cooled ingot from its mould, and passes it repeatedly between two steel 
rollers, until it assumes the thickness of a ribbon; and this ribbon, about 
one eight-hundredth of an inch in thickness, and presenting a surface 
of about five hundred square inches to an ounce, passes next into the 
hands of the goldbeater. 

The working tools, the processes, and the products of a goldbeater 
are all remarkable. That puzzling material, ‘* goldbeaters’ skin,” is 
an indispensable aid to him; it is a membrane of extreme thinness and 
delicacy, but yet tough and strong, procured from the intestines of the 
ox ; eight hundred pieces of this skin, four inches square, constitute a 
— with which the goldbeater labors, and thus he proceeds: — A 

undred and fifty bits of ribbon-gold, an inch square, are interleaved 
with as many vellum-leaves four inches square ; they are beaten for a 
long time with a ponderous hammer, on a smooth marble slab, until the 
gold has thinned and expanded to the size of the vellum. How the 
workman manages so as to beat all the pieces equally, and yet beat none 
into holes, he alone can answer; it is one of the mysteries of his craft. 
The gold is liberated from its vellum prison, and each piece cut into 
four; the hundred and fifty have thus become six hundred, and these 
are interleaved with six hundred pieces of goldbeaters’ skin, which are 
then packed into a compact mass. Another beating then takes place,— 
more careful, more delicate, more precise than the former, — until the 
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gold, expanded like the silkworm, as far as its envelope will admit, re- 
quires to be again released. The leaves are again divided into four, by 
which the six hundred become twenty-four hundred ; these are divided 
into three parcels of eight hundred each, and each parcel is subjected to 
a third beating. Heavy as the hammers are, there are yet degrees of 
heaviness ; first, a sixteen-pounder gives its weighty thumps, then a 
twelve-pounder, and in this last operation a hammer of ten pounds is 
employed. 

Now, if we exercise a little arithmetic, we shall find that the thin rib- 
bon of gold has become thinner in an extraordinary degree ; in fact, it is 
reduged to about +},th part of its thickness. A sheet of paper is equal 
in thickness to 800 gold ribbons, but one gold ribbon is equal to 180 
gold leaves ; thus the little ingot of two ounces becomes spread out to a 
very large area. An apartment twelve feet square might be carpeted 
with gold for six or eight guineas; a thin carpet, it is true, but one of 
sound honest gold, purer than even standard gold. 

The applications of this exquisitely fine substance are numerous and 
varied. In the edges of books, in picture-frames and looking-glasses, in 
the gorgeous decorations of the House of Lords and other sumptuous 
apartments, in gilt leather, we see some among the many applications 
of leaf-gold. In all these cases the gold is applied and secured by the 
aid of a particular kind of cement or gold size ; and this cement differs 
in character, according as the gold is or is not to be burnished with a 
smooth piece of agate or flint. The whole of the accompanying pro- 
cesses are full of ingenious “ Curiosities,” both in the effects produced 
and in the modes of producing them ; but we must hasten to glance at 
one of the other forms of extremely delicate attenuation of gold. 

Gold-lace is not gold-lace. It does not deserve this title, for the gold 
is applied as a surface to silver. It is not even silver-lace, for the silver 
is applied to a foundation of silk. Therefore, when we are admiring 
the glittering splendor of gold-lace, we should, if ‘ honor be given where 
honor is due,” remember that it is silk-lace, with a silver-gilt coating. 
The silken threads for making this material are wound round with gold 
wire, so thickly as to conceal the silk ; and the making of this gold wire 
is one of the most singular mechanical operations imaginable. In the 
first place, the refiner prepares a solid rod of silver, about an inch in 
thickness ; he heats this rod, applies upon the surface a coating of gold- 
leaf, burnishes this down, applies another coating, burnishes this down, 
and so on, until the gold is about one-hundredth part the thickness of the 
silver. ‘Then the rod is subjected to a train of processes, which brings 
it down to the state of a fine wire; it is passed through holes in a steel 
plate, lessening step by step in diameter. The gold never deserts the 
silver, but adheres closely to it, and shares all its mutations; it was one 
hundredth part the thickness of the silver at the beginning, and it main- 
tains the same ratio to the end. 

‘As to the thinness to which the gold-coated rod of silver can be 
brought, the limit depends on the delicacy of human skill ; but the most 
wondrous example ever known was brought forward by the late Dr. 
Wollaston, a man of extraordinary tact in minute experiments. This is 
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an example of a solid gold wire, without any silver. He procured a 
small rod of silver, bored a hole through it from end to end, and inserted 
in this hole the smallest gold wire he could procure; he subjected the 
silver to the usual wire-drawing process, until he had brought it to the 
finest attainable state ; it was, in fact, a silver wire as fine as a hair, 
with the gold wire in its centre. How to isolate this gold wire was the 
next point: he subjected it to warm nitrous acid, by which the silver 
was dissolved, leaving the gold wire one thirty-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness, — perhaps the thinnest round wire that the hand of man has 
yet produced. But this wire, though beyond all comparison finer than 
any employed in manufactures, does not approach in thinness the film 
of gold on the surface of the silver in‘gold lace. It has been calculated 
that the gold on the very finest silver wire for gold lace is not more than 
one third of one millionth of an inch in thickness ; that is, not above one 
tenth the thickness of ordinary leaf-gold! The mind gets not a little 
bewildered by these fractions; but we shall appreciate the matter in 
the following way : — Let us imagine that a sovereign could be rolled or 
1 beaten into the form of a ribbon, one inch in width, and as thin as this 
film ; then this ribbon might form a girdle completely round the Crystal 
Palace, with perhaps “a little to spare.” 





Iron. — Political economists tell us that the intrinsic value of the whole production — 
of iron in the world exceeds ten times the value of the gold and silver produced, and 
one half the aggregate values of all other metals. The magnitude, therefore, of the 
iron interest is of no secondary character. It is the real basis of the world’s material 
property, — the instrament by which its wealth is created. It is the sword, the axe, 
the ploughshare, the railway, the loom, the steam-engine, the trowel, the winged 
burden-bearer of the ocean. It has to do with every avocation. It is the protector to 
our commerce, — holds our vessels in safety amid winds and waves, is the mariner’s 
beacon by day and his lantern of safety by night. What does not iron accomplish ? 
How can it be dispensed with? It civilizes,— levels forests, —locks water-courses for 
inland navigation, — binds continents, — perforates mountains. It brings up the 
streams which silently percolate through the bowels of the earth, to quench the thirst 
of cities, and makes verdure to spring up in sterile places. ‘ 

It is not a mere theory on which we speculate, but a fixed reality. We have but to 
perceive the unexampled effects of this mighty instrument in the order of civilization, ) 
to feel that, were iron to be withdrawn from the uses of man, he would retrograde to 
the condition of the savage, who points his arrows with bone and flint. ~ That nation 
which encourages its employment increases rapidly in civilization and refinement ; 
while that which leaves its use to caprice, or chance, or absolute necessity, makes no 
progress in arts, or science, or any kind of intellectual or tem well-being. 

Should not, then, a due regard to that manual labor which brings iron to its perfected 
state — be that state the production of the raw material from the furnace, or the manu- 
facture of the axe or the steam-engine — be one of the first considerations of a govern- 
ment? Iron bears such an intimate relation to all the various branches of domestic 
industry, that to deny this axiom were to deny that a nation, remaining inert and idle, 
and wholly purchasing its necessities from another nation, would not ultimately decay. 

The annual consumption of iron in the United States is about 100 pounds to each 
individual. Until 1829, the consumption averaged about 25 pounds. Onur industrial 
‘ branches require a million of tons per annum, and of this amount we can, and per- 
haps do, at present, produce about 400,000 tons. As the ratio of consumption goes on 

increasing, with the increase of population, how will the future demand be met, unless 
we are encouraged to build our own furnaces and construct our own factories? Shall 
we met pom a foreign market? That is the issue which must be decided by Con- 
gress, and speedily. — New York Courier and Enquirer. 
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BRANCH MINT IN CALIFORNIA. “ 
[Pustic Act. — No. 25.] 


An Act of Congress to establish a Branch of the Mint of the United 
States in California. Passed, July, 1852. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That a branch of the 
Mint of the United States be established in California, to be located by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for the coinage of gold and silver. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That suitable buildings shall be 
procured or erected, for carrying on the business of said branch mint; 
and the following officers shall be appointed so soon as the public in- 
terest may require their services, upon the nomination of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to wit: one super- 
intendent, one treasurer, one assayer, one melter and refiner, and one 
coiner. And the said superintendent shall engage and employ as many 
clerks and as many subordinate workmen and servants as shall be pro- 
vided for by law; and until the thirtieth of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five, the salaries of said officers and clerks shall be 
as follows: to the superintendent and to the treasurer, the sum of 
four thousand five hundred dollars each; to the assayer, to the melter 
and refiner, and to the coiner, the sum of three thousand dollars each ; 
to the clerks, the sum of two thousand dollars each ; to the subordinate 
workmen, such wages and allowances as are customary and reasonable, 
according to their respective stations and occupations. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the officers and clerks to be 
appointed under this act shall take an oath or affirmation before some 
judge of the United States, or the Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia, faithfully and diligently to perform the duties thereof, and shall 
each become bound to the United States of America, with one or more 
sureties to the satisfaction of the Director of the Mint and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or the District Attorney of the United States for the 
State of California, with condition for the faithful and diligent perform- 
ance of their offices. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the general direction of the 
business of said branch of the Mint of the United States shall be under 
the control and regulation of the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, 
subject to the approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury ; a for 
that purpose, it shall be the duty of the said Director to prescribe such 
regulations, and require such returns periodically and occasionally, as 
shall appear to him to be necessary for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the intention of this act in establishing the said branch; also for 
the purpose of discriminating the coin which shall be stamped at said 
branch and at the Mint itself; and also for the purpose of preserving 
uniformity of weight, form, and fineness in the coins stamped at said 
branch ; and for that Purpose to require the transmission and delivery to 
VOL. VII. 1 
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him at the Mint, from time to time, of such parcels of the coinage of 
said branch as he shall think proper, to be subjected to such assays and 
tests as he shall direct. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all the laws and parts of laws 
now in force for the regulation of the Mint of the United States, and 
for the government of the officers and persons employed therein, and 
for the punishment of all offences connected with the Mint or coin 
of the United States, shall be, and they are hereby, declared to be in 
full force in relation to the branch of the Mint by this act established, so 
far as the same may be applicable thereto. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That no permanent location of 
said mint shall be made, or buildings erected therefor, until the State 
of California shall, by some law or other public act, pledge the faith 
of the State that no tax shall, at any time, be laid, assessed, or collected _ 
by the said State, or under the authority of the said State, on the said 
branch mint, or on the buildings which may be erected therefor, or on 
the fixtures and machinery which may be used therein, or on the lands 
on which the same may be placed: but nothing in this section contained 
shall be understood as implying an admission that any such power of 
taxation rightfully exists. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said branch mint shall be 
the place of deposit for the public moneys collected in the custom-houses 
in the State of California, and for such other public moneys as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may direct; and the treasurer of said branch mint ~ 
shall have the custody of the same, and shall perform the duties of an 
assistant treasurer, and for that purpose shall be subject to all the pro- 
visions contained in an act entitled “ An Aet to provide for the better 
organization of the Treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” approved August the sixth, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, which relates to the treasurer 
of the Branch Mint at New Orleans. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That, if required by the holder, 
gold in grain or lumps shall be refined, assayed, cast into bars or ingots, 
and stamped in said branch mint, or in the Mint of the United States, or 
any of its branches, in such manner as may indicate the value and fine- 
ness of the bar or ingot, which shall be paid for by the owner or holder 
of said bullion at such rates and charges, and under such regulations, as 
the Director of the Mint, under the control of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may from time to time establish. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the said branch 
mint is established in the State of California, and public notice shall be 
given thereof in the mode to be designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, then so much of the “ Act making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the government for the year ending thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and for other purposes,” as pro- 
vides for the appointment of a United States assayer, and the contract- 
ing for the assaying and fixing the value of gold in grain or lumps, and 
for forming the same into bars, be, and the whole of the clause contain- 
ing said provisions shall be hereby repealed. 
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Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That before the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall procure or erect the buildings provided for in the second 
section of this act, or commence operations under any of the provisions 
of the same, at San Francisco, State of California, it shall be his duty to 
make a contract, or contracts, for the erection of said buildings, and 
procuring the machinery necessary for the operations of said mint, ata 
sum or sums which shall not in the whole exceed the sum of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which said contract or contracts shall be secured 
by good and sufficient sureties, to the satisfaction of the said Secretary 
of the Treasury and the President of the United States. 

Approved July 3, 1852. 


GOLD AND SILVER: THEIR SUPPLY, PRODUCTION, AND 
RELATIVE VALUES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, FOR THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 
BY James C. WELLING. 


Tuts article has been translated from the Deutsche Vierteljahrs Schrift, Erstes Heft, 1852, a German 
quarterly magazine published at Stuttgart and Tiibingen. The article in the original occupies nearly a 
hundred closely printed pages, so that we have sometimes been compelled, for the sake of economizing 
room, to condense the author’s sentences by departing from a strictly literal version; while the greater 
part of the article, possessing a local rather than general interest and value, has been left untouched. 
The extracts given, it was thought, would prove especially acceptable at this time to American 
Teaders. 


Durine the last year or two a confluence of events has exerted a 
powerful influence on the relations of credit, and the means of mone- 
tary circulation: it will perhaps repay us for our trouble if we investi- 
gate more closely the operation of these disturbing causes, and seek to 
derive therefrom wholesome instruction for the future. We shall not 
enter into any disquisition concerning the means by which the precious 
metals have been for centuries erected into a standard of value, but 
only inquire whether our recent experiences justify us in expecting a 
change in the subsisting relations between gold and silver. In order 
properly to raise this question, we must know how much the present 
supply of gold and silver throughout the inhabited world amounts to ; 
how much of such metals will be needed in circulation ; and how great 
@ provision in both will hereafter be required in order to preserve their 
former relative values. 

It lies in the nature of the question, that the statistics respecting these 
relations must be very fluctuating, and it is equally certain that the cal- 
culations given by various writers, along with some valuable and histori- 
cally confirmed statistics, contain many arbitrary data which can only 
be proved and rectified by the hand of experience, and therefore every 
contribution to a knowledge of the subject may lead us one step nearer 
to the truth. Concerning the produce of the precious metals before the 
discovery of America our accounts are very indefinite, since the regions 
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actually cultivated and known to history furnished only the least part of 
the production, and the stories respecting the treasures of inner Asia 
and Africa sound quite fabulous. On the other hand, statistics approxi- 
mately precise are extant concerning the treasure accumulated by the 
Romans, which do not permit us to doubt but that the precious metals 
existing centuries before the discovery of America were certainly not 
inconsiderable when compared with the present quantity. 

The work of W. Jacob on the “ Production and Consumption of the 
Precious Metals” contains the most comprehensive collection of facts 
derived from sources the most various. His statistics relating to the 
production of the precious metals are chiefly derived from the investiga- 
tion of A. von Humboldt ; but his statements respecting the consumption 
of the precious metals, and the calculations founded on them concern- 
ing their quantities in different periods, need to be carefully proved ; 
and for this purpose the experiences made in England of the deteriora- 
tion and consumption of these metals should be compared with those 
made in other lands. 

Jacob states the standard weight of coins in the London Mint, and, 
according to observations made on their deterioration, calculates the 
yearly abrasion of gold coins at 1-600, and of silver coins at 1-150. 
He therefore takes for his calculations an average yearly loss of 1-420 
as the wear and tear of the precious metals, and of 1-360 per year for 
the time anterior to the discovery of America, on account of the different 


relative quantities of silver and gold. The observations made in Ger- — 


many and France on the abrasion of coins give a very different result. 
From observations made on the kronen thalers* circulated in Germany, 
it is found that they present an average yearly abrasion which stands to 
that of the English silver coins, as stated by Mr. Jacob, (1-150,) in the 
ratio of 1-66, and the loss by abrasion in the smaller coins, such as the 
sechskreuzer piece t of Wurtemberg, is stated at an average of 0.16 per 
cent. or 1-625. The abrasion in the fractional parts of the thaler is of 
course greater, that of the half kronen thaler being two or three times, that 
of the quarter kronen thaler being five or six times, greater than that of 
the integral coin. The zwanziger { shows an abrasion two or three times 
greater than the kronen thaler. Of the silver coins of France 96 per 
cent. consists in five-franc pieces, with 1-100 per cent. abrasion, and 4 
per cent. in fractional pieces from one to quarter franc with 10-100 per 
cent. abrasion. In Prussia 77} per cent. of all silver coins is of the 
denomination of the thaler, with an abrasion of 1.5-100 per cent. ; 18} 

r cent. in smaller denominations, with an abrasion of 16-100 per cent. 
fn Austria 30 per cent. of all silver coins is minted in thalers with a 
wear and tear of 1-100 per cent. ; 60 per cent. in zwanzigers, with an 
abrasion of 2.5-100 per cent., and 10 per cent. in “ small change,” 
with an abrasion of 16-100 per cent. In fine, the abrasion of silver 
coins circulating in Germany and France may be stated at 2-100 per 


* The kronen thaler is a silver coin of South Germany, worth 4s. 6d. of English 


money. 
t The sechskreuzer piece is a small coin worth 2d. English currency. 

itt i zwanziger is an Austrian coin with a current value of 8d. English money.— 
R. 
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cent. every year. And if to this we add 0.5-100 per cent. for loss in 
melting and recoinage, we have a yearly loss of 2.5-100, or 1-40 per 
cent., or 1-4000 of the entire amount in circulation. If Jacob states 
this loss at 1-420, or ten times more, it is evidently erroneous, as every 
one will fully admit who has had business in silver exchanges on the 
Continent. 

The yearly abrasion of gold coins is estimated by Jacob, from experi- 
ments made ‘on the weights of English sovereigns, at 1-600, but in Ger- 
many it is found that the abrasion of the ducat is about equal to the 
average of silver coins. The loss from attrition in the commoner arti- 
cles of gold and silver ware cannot be ascertained by weighing. A part 
of them, such as the utensils in daily use, will suffer a greater loss than 
coin ; but, on the contrary, by far the greater part, which serves the 
purposes of ornament and show, will experience a much less deteriora- 
tion than the circulating medium, insomuch that we are not justified in 
estimating a greater loss of metal in these articles than 1-40 per cent. a 
year. As gold and silver ware can be transformed into coin, no dis- 
crimination need be made between coins and wares in estimating the 
quantity of the precious metals. A real loss of these metals is, how- 
ever, sustained in their consumption for the purposes of gilding with gold 
or silver, and by accidents from shipwrecks and fires, and from the 
burial of treasures in times of war, invasion, &c. 

Jacob gives the following estimate of the waste of precious metals for 
ornamental purposes : — 


In gold —for gold-beaters’ work, . «3 3 .« + «© «© « « « «+ « 17,500 ounces. 

for gilding various articles, ° ° e til © . ae ae - 31,800 “ 

for ornaments of different kinds, . . . . «.« « « «» « 21,200 * 

for gold plating, ° ° ° ° . . . ° . . . . 600 

for embellishment of porcelain and clay vessels, . ° ° ° . ° 6,200 * 

_ ee a a oe ee: 78,300 

Which, at the value of £ 44 per ounce, amounts to £ 342,562, 

In silver — for plating, a co ee ee oe ee ee . 900,000 ounces. 

for smaller silver wares not reconvertible into coin, . . - 600,000 “ 

Making ° 1,400,000“ 


Which, at £ } sterling per ounce, amounts to £ 350,000. 


So that this yearly consumption of gold and silver may be estimated 
at £700,000 ; and if, as Jacob states, the consumption of England is 
about three sevenths that of Europe, the value of £€ 1,616,000 is ex- 
pended by the Continent for similar purposes. 

For America the same authority calculates the quantity thus used at 
one twentieth that of Europe, which is evidently too little, and taking it 
rather at one eighth, the value of the precious metals consumed for mere- 
ly ornamental purposes in Europe and America may be estimated at 
£ 1,800,000 ; and if we assume the same annual consumption for the 
current century, the amount of ninety millions of pounds sterling has 
been expended in such labors. The annual loss in precious metals from 
fire and shipwrecks can be approximately inferred from the rates of in- 
surance, and we have seen no estimate which places it higher than one 
fifth the annual product, —this estimate including the risks of its first 
lading and its subsequent transportations to meet the exigencies of coms 
merce and preserve the balance of trade. 
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£ 300,000,000, and furnishes credible historical authorities for the ac- 
curacy of this statement; of this sum, on account of wear and tear, he 
reckons that not more than £ 33,000,000 remained in existence at tle 

riod of the discovery of America. But if, on the other hand, we take 
into view the fact, that during this intervening period of 1,500 years con- 
siderable sums of precious metals were found in Asia and Africa and 
brought into circulation, if not in Europe, at least in other parts of the 
world, we are justified in concluding that the loss in precious metals 
sustained by abrasion and other causes was quite replaced by the 
accruing additions made from time to time; so that the supply of 
£ 300,000,000 in the time of Augustus would furnish the material to 
compensate for the loss occasioned by plating, gilding, &c. We can, 
therefore, calculate the present supply of precious metals (exclusive of 
the California gold) at about 1,200 millions of pounds sterling. 

* [We now proceed to consider the gold production of California ; 
anc, in order to present the subject in as strong a light as possible, we 
present below a statement of the deposits and coinage of the precious 
metals at the United States Mint and branches, from the date of their 
organization down to the Ist of June, 1852. The table is extracted 
from the Journal of Commerce, New York, for whose columns it was 
authenticated by R. Patterson, Esq., of the Philadelphia Mint. 


1. Statement of the Coinage of the Mint of the United States and its 
Branches, from their Organization to May 31, 1852. 


PawapeLrenia Mint. 


Periods, Gold. Silver. Copper. Total Coinage, 

To the close of 1847,  . @52,741,350.00  $62,743,211.90  $1,145,591.21 @ 116,635,153.11 

~ “1848, 2,780,930.00 420,050.00 64,157.99 3,265, 137.99 

«1849, 7,948,332.00 922,950.00 41,984.32 8,913,266,32 

« «1850, . ..-:27,756,445.50 409,600.00 44,467.50 28,210,513.00 

«1851, 52,143,446,00 446,797.00 99,635.43 52,689,878.43 

Five months, 1852, . + 18,707,879.00 243,652.00 25,088.74 18,976,619.74 

Total, . . . . @162,078,28250  $65,191,260.90 - $1,420,925.19 § 223,690,568.59 
New Orteans Munt. 

Periods. Gold. Silver. Total Coinage. 

To the close of 1847, ‘ - 15,189,365.00 @8,418,700.00 @ 23,608,065.00 

~—. ‘+ 358,500.00 1,620,000.00 1,978,500.00 

” « 6168, . 454,000.00 1,192,000.00 1,646,000.00 

“« 1850, 3,619,000.00 1,456,500.00 5,075,500.00 

oe ¢ WA, oe sa Qgenne 327,600.00 10,122,600.00 

Five months, 1852, 3,015,000.00 46,000.00 3,061 ,000.00 

Total, $32,430,865.00 @ 13,060,900.00 $ 45,491 665.00 





* The portions inclosed in crotchets [] have been inserted by the translator from 
more full and reliable data than were in the possession of the foreign author of the 
body of this article. 
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Periods. = 
To the close of 1847, 
“ “ 1848, 
o o 1849, 
“o “ 1850, 
“ “ 1851, 


Five months, 1852, 
Total, . 


Gold and Silver. 


[Sept. 


Cuartorrs (N. C.) Movr. Damtongca (Ga.) Murr. At att tas Mints, 


Gold. Gold. 

+. @1,656,060,00 @ 3,218,017.50 
. «364,330.00 271,752.50 

+ + 361,299.00 244,130.50 
. «847,791.00 258,502.00 
*, og = 824,454.50 351,592.00 
. «157,629.00 141,083.00 

+ + @ 3,211,563.50  4,485,077.50 


Gold, Silver, 

and Copper, 
$ 145,117,295.61 
5,879,720.49 
11,164,695.82 
33,892,306.00 
63,488 ,524.93 
22,336 ,331.74 


@ 281,878,874.59 


2. Statement of the Value of Gold, of Domestic Production, deposited 


at the Mint and its Branches, from their Organization to May 31, 


1852. 


Periods. 
To the close of 1847, 
Year 1848, . 
« 1849, . . 
“ 1850, . . 
a ee 
Five months, 1852, 


my 6 ess 


Periods, 

To the close of 1847, 
Year 1848, . 
“« 1609, . . 

“ 1850, . « 
© Te) xe 
Five months, 1852, . 


Total, 


Periods. 

To the close of 1847, 
Year 1848, 2 
“ 1849,. . 
“me . 
a ae 
Five months, 1852, . 


Tota, . 


Periods. 

To the close of 1847, 
Year 1848, . . 
 i——_ 

1850, e . 
“ 1851, . 
Five months, 1852, . 


Ou « % 


Pawape.tpata Mint. 


From California. Other Sources, 


. hone ee oe 
5,481,439 
. 31,667,505 
46,939,367 
. 17,830,018 


. 101,962,506 


New Orteans Mint. 


From California, Other Sources, 


1,124 
. 669,921 
oe eee So ae 
. 8,769,682 
2,292,457 


$16,308,751 


+ . > . 


Cuanrtorre (N. C.) Mint. 


From California. Other Sources. 


. 915,111 
6,151 
$21,262 


Dastonezea (Ga.) Mint. 


. . 7 . . 


From California. Other Sources, 


$30,025 
coat 9 ie 
71,466 


» oot oc 


@ 7,797,141 
197,367 
285,653 
122,801 
135,153 

68,855 


$ 8,606,970 


@ 1,673,718 
370,785 
390,732 
320,289 
300,950 
173,425 

$ 3,229,899 


83,218,017 
271,763 
244,131 
217,673 
165,237 

68,971 

@ 4,195,782 


Total, 
$7,797,141 
241,544 
5,767,092 
31,790,306 
47,074,520 
17,898,873 
@ 110,569,476 


Total, 
@ 119,699 
12,593 
677,189 
4,580,021 
8,770,722 
2,292,457 
@ 16,452,681 


Total, 
$ 1,673,718 


$3,251,161 


Total, 

$3,218,017 
271,753 
244,131 
247,698 
379,309 
140,437 


© 4,501,345 
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At ALL THE Mints. 





Periods, From California. Other Sources. Totalp 
To the close of 1847, . ge a% ct a @ 12,808,575 $12,808,575 
Year 1848, e . . ° . ° . ° $45,201 851,374 896,675 
“ 1849, . . ° ° . ° ° . - 6,151,360 927,784 7,079,144 
wee, 5 Sf ea) aes kf 665,217 36,938,314 
“ Wi, . e e e ° F e . - 55,938,232 602,380 56,540,612 
Five months, 1852, . . ‘ ‘ o¢ "|S 311,251 20,511,343 
MR Cres OR Me eg bee Be $ 16,166,531 @ 134,774,663 


From this table it appears that the deposits of California gold at our 
mints, since its first discovery up to the Ist of June, 1852, amount, in 
round numbers, to $ 118,600,000. To this add $7,250,000 for June, 
and the amount thus in hand is $ 125,850,000. “It is probably safe,” 
says the Journal of Commerce, “ to estimate the total production of the 
California mines to this date (June 29, 1852) at nearly $ 200,000,000.”] 

Will gold be found in California in such quantities as greatly to de- 
preciate in value? We think not. When we consider that a fall in the 
value of the precious metals is tantamount to a rise of all other values on 
the face of the earth, since these metals are recognized as the standard 
of value the world over, we can easily conceive that such a depreciation 
can occur only after the lapse of considerable time. The annual agricul- 
tural products of Great Britain are estimated at £ 584,000,000 ; her 
manufactures at £ 300,000,000 ; and her total yearly production is stated 
at about £ 1,000,000,000. The capital invested in various kinds of 
ay in Great Britain and her colonies is reckoned at £6,600,000,000. 

Austria the yearly production of the soil, manufactures, trades, &c. 
is valued at £ 250,000,000. From this it appears, that, while in England 
the value produced by its inhabitants per caput is £ 40, that of Austria is 
only £6 ; but, taking this last estimate as a criterion, we may estimate 
the annual values produced in Austria at least as high as £ 250,000,000 
or £ 300,000,000 sterling. In comparison with such aggregates of 
values, a partial increase in the aggregate of a precious metal must be 
of only slight influence when we consider the manner in which these 
metals are brought into commercial circulation. 

The gold obtained in California must either be expended in the pur- 
chase of necessary articles, or invested in interest-yielding stocks. The 
demand for the former cannot of course exert any discernible influence 
on the world’s commerce; so that this gold must be brought into the 
market as so much capital to be profitably invested, and, as interest is 
higher in America than in Europe, it will doubtless be invested in the 
former, for internal improvements and other useful enterprises. If now 
we regard the manner in which capital is applied to the execution of 
such enterprises as house-building, agriculture, mechanic arts, means of 
local communication, &c., we shall find that its greatest use will be re- 
duced to expenditures for the wages of day-laborers, which in turn are 
scattered in the purchase of the means of subsistence and other neces- 
saries, and only in a small degree are ever collected again into capital. 
The most proximate consequence of the Californian gold must be a rise 
in America of the price of wages. A depreciation in the precious 
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metals cannot occur until they have become accumulated in a greater 

proportion in America than in other countries, and this must necessarily 

be indicated there by a rise in the price of all commodities and dail | 
wages. This rise of wages in America will enable the European fabri- | 
cator to undersell the American ; and it is in this way that Europe must 

expect to derive the greatest advantage from the golden riches of Cali- 

fornia. Not until the rise of wages in Europe shall have superinduced 

an elevation in the price of all the necessaries of life, can the reaction 

be felt by those who live on stated incomes and salaries, and the solici- 

tude expressed lest a depreciation of metals and a rise in the price 

of necessaries may take place in the course of a few years is apparently 

exaggerated, as experience has taught us in what ensued after the dis- ) 
covery of America. The influx of the precious metals in comparison 

with the existing supply in Europe was much greater then than now, 

and yet a general rise in the means of subsistence did not take place 

until after several generations. 

A sudden depreciation of the precious metals is, moreover, not prob- 
able, even though the influx from California should continue at the pres- 
ent rate for a longer period than it is likely to do; because, with the in- 
crease of the world’s population, and the extension of civilization and 
production, the demand for the precious metals must be subject to a 
yearly increase. How great the actual yearly demand may be in order 
to meet this increase can only be approximately measured by reference 
to the supply actually on hand. If, according to the calculations above 
given, we may assume the supply of precious metals in the form of coin 
and plate of all kinds at £ 1,200,000,000, and if this were equally 
divided among the 1,000,000,000 souls composing the population of the 
globe, it would give £ 1.2 perhead. The net increase of population is 
taken on an average at 1 per cent., according to which a yearly increase 
must arise of 10,000,000 souls, who, on the supposition of an equal de- 
mand for gold and silver with their predecessors, would require an annual 
increase of £ 12,000,000 to supply their wants. Allowing an annual 
loss of > per cent. for abrasion, 1,8, millions of pounds sterling for 
ornamental purposes, and of } the entire production for the casualties 
arising from fire, shipwreck, and burial, it would require a yearly pro- 
duction of £ 16,600,000 to furnish the amount of £ 12,000,000 needed 
to meet the mere increase of population, and the production of precious 
metals before the discovery of the California mines was too little for this 
by £ 5,600,000, which would have caused a rise in the value of pre- 
cious metals. If the accruing acquisitions im California did not trans- 
cend this sum, the capital supply per head for the population of the 
earth would remain uniform and the same. But it is not true that the 
increased demand for gold and silver rises only with the increase of 
population ; for the development of social life and the progress of cul- 
ture and refinement exert a greater and an added influence. 

If, from the foregoing calculations and remarks, it has been made 
probable that through the increased acquisition of precious metals a de- 
preciation of the same, ora rise of values in general, is not to be ex- 
pected, it still remains to inqrire in what degree the increased acquisi- 
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tion of gold may change the existing relation of value between gold and 
silver. A. von Humboldt has instituted investigations into the influente 
of the gold production of the Ural Mountains upon the relative values of 
the two metals [Deutsche Viertjahrschrift, 1838, 4 Heft]. As the gold 
of California is now added to that of the Ural mines, the question needs 
a new discussion. 

We must, here premise, as an irrefragable fact, that the supply and 
the yearly production of the two metals are not decisive of their relative 
values. Whether their relation of values at the time of the discovery 
of America was in equilibrium with the proportion existing between the 
supply of the two metals cannot be ascertained, and must therefore re- 
main undecided ; we can only add, that the relation of values between 
silver and gold stood, in the time of Herodotus, as 1: 13; at the time of 
Alexander as 1:10; at the time of Julius Cesar as 1:9; and that fluc- 
tuations arose between this lowest ratio and that of 1:17. At the time 
of the discovery of America their relative values in Spain was as 
1: 11,§,, which was reduced by the rich importations of gold to the pro- 

rtion of 1:10j,. When the wealthy silver mines of Potosi and 
Sasatanas augmented, in the sixteenth century, the production of silver, 
the value of gold as compared with silver rose to the ratio of 1: 12, and 
during the last two centuries has fluctuated between 1: 14 and 1: 16. 
By the calculations of Humboldt it is shown that the importation of 
American gold to Europe amounted to 1-65 that of silver, and that Eu- 
rope in general retained 1-47 of the gold actually produced, as is proved 
by the quantities of gold and silver made into European coin. From 
this it appears that gold does not rise in value proportionably with its 
relative quantity to silver, but that other factors determine its relative 
value. Had the value of gold varied in the relation of the previous sup- 
ply to the subsequent acquisitions as compared with the production of 
silver, it would have attained triple its former value, which, however, 
did not ensue, perhaps because with this increase of value the use of 
gold would have undergone a great restriction. The question now is, 
on the contrary, whether the increased acquisition of gold must have 
the effect of lowering its price as compared with silver and values in 
general. 

According to Humboldt, the relation existing between the precious 
metals in circulation before the discovery of gold in California was as fol- 
lows : — For every pound sterling in gold there existed 2,4, pounds ster- 
ling in silver, or, according to weight, for 1 mark of gold 42 marks of 
silver. The above-reckoned supply of £ 1,200,000,000 would, accord- 
ingly, in the relation of value, consist of £ 320,000,000 in gold and 
£ 880,000,000 in silver ; or, reckoning by weight, of 10,000,000 marks 
of gold, and 412,000,000 marks of silver. 

The yearly acquisition of precious metals was estimated at £ 11,000,000 
for the period from 1840 to 1850, of which £ 3,000,000 consisted in 
gold, and £ 8,000,000 in silver. If to this we add a yearly production 
of California gold amounting to £ 10,000,000, the yearly product of 
gold rises to £ 13,000,000, or to 407,000 marks, while the product of 
silver is still reckoned at £ 8,000,000, or 3,696,000 marks. Should the 
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gold production continue at this rate for one hundred years, no allow- 
ance being made for wear and tear on the supposition of a too low esti- 
mate, the supply of gold in 1950 will have arisen from 10,000,000 
marks to 50,700,000; the supply of silver from 422,000,000 marks to 
792,000,000 ; and the supply of gold and silver would then stand in the 
relation of 1: 15,6. So that, on this supposition, after one hundred 
years the supply of the two metals would be equalized with their exist- 
ing relation of values ; the quantity of gold then being to that of silver as 
1:15, and the value of gold now being as 1:15. A fall in its value 
through the accumulation of gold is not to be expected until its supply 
comes to be regarded as that which determines its worth. It is self- 
evident that this measuring scale cannot be exactly or surely graduated ; 
but, on the other hand, it clearly appears that for a long series of years 
the supply of silver must be much greater than that of gold, even should 


_ the new accessions of the latter continue unusually rich in product and 


unexpectedly permanent in duration. 

The value of gold will therefore principally depend upon the use that 
shall hereafter be made of it. The relative value of gold and silver for 
the production of articles of ornament and household ware cannot well 
be compared, since taste and fancy control their choice ; it is the appli- 
cation of both metals to the purposes of coinage that can alone be taken 
into consideration. 

Gold has some advantages over silver for the purposes of coinage ; 


its higher value and its greater specific gravity afford the means of ex- 


changing and transmitting greater sums with less weight than can be done 
with silver. Its easy fusibility and great malleability, besides, render 
its fabrication cheap, and the loss in melting is less than in silver. The 
greater value of the metal, on the other hand, must prevent it from 
being used for the purposes of coinage into small denominations, and 
thereby its popular and general circulation is considerably obstructed. 

’ Almost all states have adopted silver as their standard of value, only 
Great Britain and the United States having made gold their national 
standard for all higher values, and admitting silver as a legal tender only 
for small sums. The principal hindrance to the general adoption on the 
Continent of the gold valuation as the standard has hitherto been found 
in the fact, that this metal was not sufficiently abundant to subserve the 
needs of commercial intercourse and monetary exchange, gold com- 
posing about one fourth only of the previously existing supply of pre- 
cious metals. With the probable increase of the gold production in 
California [and Australia] this impediment will, it is likely, be te- 
moved ; but such is the fear that has been raised lest gold may depre- 
ciate in value, that perhaps no country will be in haste to imitate the 
example of the United States and Great Britain. The surest means to 
prevent the fluctuations of value between gold and silver would be the 
rendering of silver a legal tender for all values by England, with a 
retention of the present gold standard, and the simultaneous adoption of 
the gold standard on the Continent, with the retention of the existing 
one of silver. This reciprocity of valuation and standards would go far 
to equalize and repress all fluctuations that at present are liable to dis- 
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turb the rates of exchange; as, for instance, between Vienna and 
London. In this way, too, the introduction of a common mint system 
for Germany, France, and England would be greatly facilitated. 


THE PROSPECTIVE VALUE OF GOLD. 


From the London Economist. 


I. Cost or Propuction. II. Errects or a Lancer Suprpty. II. Wao are THE Cu1Er SUFFERERS 
BY A DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE oF Gotp? IV. Vatug or Fixep INcomEs. 


Few of our readers require to be reminded that the intrinsic value of 
any article is determined generally by the quantity of labor which is 
required to produce or obtain it. To this rule gold and silver form no 
exception. If, therefore, new and richer mines are discovered, whereby 
gold can be obtained in larger quantities and with less labor than for- 
merly, its intrinsic value is correspondingly reduced, and it will ex- 
change for less of other commodities which continue to require the 
same quantity of labor to produce them as formerly. Gold and silver 
have been accepted as standards of value and as money, chiefly because 
they change least frequently in the quantities produced, and therefore in 
their intrinsic values. But to whatever change gold as a commodity is 
exposed, our money in account is also exposed to a similar change in its 
intrinsic value. We have adopted gold as our standard of value. We 
have determined what quantity of gold is represented by a “ pound” in 
account. Each ounce coins into £3 17s. 104d., each “ pound ” there- 
fore being 5 dwt. 3} gr. of gold; every sum of money being nothing 
more nor less than the quantity of gold which it represents in that pro- 
portion. In whatever shape or form money obligations exist, £ 100 
merely represents standard gold weighing 2lb. loz. 13dwt. 13 gr. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, our obligation to pay £100 can 
only be discharged by the delivery of that quantity of gold, or of some- 
thing which represents it, as, for example, bank-notes, which are payable 
to bearer in that quantity of gold. ‘To all intents and purposes, then, 
when we speak of sterling money, we only use other words for gold of 
standard quality, at the rate of 5dwt. 3} gr. fe> each “ pound.” 

Supposing, then, all the sanguine anticipations now entertained in re- 
lation to California to be confirmed, it is clear that the condition exists 
under which the intrinsic value of gold will fall, inasmuch as it will be 
produced in large quantities with less labor than formerly. The dis- 
covery and the greater abundance of gold, so far as its real utility is 
concerned, and its power of adding to the comforts and gratification of 
life, are of comparatively little importance. The discovery of the Black 
Band iron in Scotland,—of the sheep walks in Australia, which have 
made wool more abundant,—of draining and manuring, which have 
produced so much more wheat with the same labor, —or similar inven- 
tions, is of infinitely more importance to the human family than the 
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discovery of California, inasmuch as the former contribute to increase 
the real comforts and satisfaction of life in a great degree to large masses 
ot people, while the latter only render a little cheaper the ornaments 
and utensils made of gold. In the light, then, of mere utility, the dis- 
covery of California is an unimportant and secondary event. If gold 
were used only as a commodity, the only effect which the discovery of 
California would have, would be to enable persons to obtain it in future 
at a less cost measured in other articles; while those who happened to 
hold stock of it would suffer a loss just similar to that which a merchant 
suffers on his stock of wheat or sugar when those articles fall in price. 
And the same would be pretty much the case in its use as money, were 
all transactions settled at the time, and if there were no credit given or 
taken, nor contracts existing which provided for payments at a distant 
day. Were there no such persons as debtors and creditors, and no con- 
tracts providing for fixed payments at a future time, whatever deprecia- 
tion occurred in the value of gold at any time would affect only the 
holders of money or gold at the moment, though it is probable any such 
change would be so gradual, as to be imperceptible in its effects at any 
one time. 

But when we consider the numerous and complicated ways in which 
money obligations exist, — contracts providing for fixed payments for 
long periods of time, — loans, the repayment of which is deferred to a 
distant date,—the effects of a reduction of the intrinsic value of gold 
become of much more importance in its character as “ money” than as 
a common commodity. For the sake of considering this subject more 
easily, we will suppose that during the next twenty years gold will fall 
in intrinsic value, and in relation to other commodities, by one fifth, or 
twenty per cent., or at the rate of one per cent. per annum. Such a 
depreciation in the intrinsic value of money would have no effect on the 
intrinsic value of other commodities ; but the same sum of money at its 
reduced value would only purchase less of any other article than before. 
£3 17s. 10}d., or an ounce of gold, if depreciated by 20 per cent., 
would purchase one fifth less wheat or iron than before (all other things 
remaining the same), or, in other words, they would rise in nominal price 
expressed in gold by the rate of the depreciation. Thus wheat worth 
40s. a quarter at the present value of gold would rise in nominal price 
to 48s. if gold were depreciated 20 per cent. 

In the first place, our correspondent is obviously in error in supposing 
that by such a depreciation “ capitalists of all grades would be mulcted 
of a portion of their property for the benefit of the Californian adven- 
turers.” The Californian adventurers will only receive from the rest 
of the world that quantity of other commodities in exchange for their 
gold which it is intrinsically worth from time to time. And there are 
many forms in which capital would not be affected by the depreciation 
which we have described. 

1. Capital invested in land, houses, and every description of real 
property, would be uninfluenced by a depreciation in the value of gold, 
except so far as rents may be fixed for a period. If gold fell 20 per 
cent., the only effect would be to raise the price of all such property, 
and of rents in a similar degree. 
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2. Capital invested in machinery, canals, mines, railways, and similar 
property, would not be affected by such a depreciation, because their 
value would become so much greater nominally, and the dividends 
would be at the sam3 rate on the nominally increased value of the 
property as on the lesser value before. The net income would therefore 
be increased as much nominally as gold had depreciated ; but it would 
purchase no more of other commodities, as, on the same principle, they 
would have risen in price in the same proportion. 

3. To an almost imperceptible extent could persons in trade or com- 
merce suffer. The great bulk of every trader’s capital consists of produce 
in warehouse, machinery, raw material, partly or wholly finished goods, 
&c., all of which would be unaffected by the depreciation of gold, as 
the nominal price of all would continue to rise, as the intrinsic value of 
gold fell. To the extent to which they held money at the time the de- 
preciation took place, and to the extent of their book debts, they might 
slightly suffer, but then, if it is remembered how short trade credits are, 
it will be obvious that there is not time for any sensible depreciation on 
such debts. Practically, too, it would happen that the bulk of traders 
owed as much at the time as was due to them, so that what they lost as 
creditors they would gain as debtors. 

In short, all capital represented by other property or commodities 
than gold or money would be unaffected by any depreciation in the 
value of gold; as, in all such cases, the nominal price would rise in 
proportion to the depreciation. The relative position, therefore, of dif- 
ferent producers would be exactly the same as before. 

The chief, in fact the only sufferers in any petceptible degree, would 
be those who had invested their money for long periods of time, on the 
stipulation for its repayment at a distant day. They lend actually a 
quantity of gold, calculated into money at the rate of £3 17s. 10}d. to 
the ounce, receiving a stipulated interest for its use, and at the time 
agreed upon they receive back the same quantity of gold. If, then, 
their commodity has risen or fallen in intrinsic value in the interim, they 
are the losers or the gainers. It is the same as a man who lets on 
lease, or lends the use of, for a stipelated period, a quantity of land for 
so much yearly rent ;— at the conclusion of the time the contract is 
completed by surrendering to the lender or landlord the same land. If 
land has risen or fallen in the interim, the landlord is the gainer or the 
loser by the change, and obtains a corresponding rent in future to its 
altered value. Whether it proves the best speculation to hold capital in 
some of the various forms of money, — or, in other words, of gold, — 
or in land, or other property, must depend entirely on circumstances. 
But it may be said that a person holding land or other real property, 
though bound up under a lease for a long period, if afraid of a depre- 
ciation, has the opportunity of selling it, though subject to the existing 
leases, and thus avoiding a loss. The same may be done in the case 
of investments of money in many of the most important forms which 
they assume. The holder of public stock may sell it whenever he 
pleases, and invest his capital in other property, and so avoid future 
losses. 
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The chief sufferers by a depreciation in the value of gold will be : — 

1. Those who have let property on long leases at fixed money rents. 
But this loss will be limited to the rent only, and will cease with the 
expiry of the lease. The property itself will not depreciate, but will 
afterwards command a higher nominal rent in proportion to the depre- 
ciation. But so long as the lease lasts, the rent, though nominally the 
same during the whole period, is actually lower from time to time as 
depreciation goes forward, inasmuch as it will buy less of all other 
commodities. The best way for providing against such a result, when 
property is let for any long period of time, is to determine the rent by a 
certain quantity of grain. Adam Smith justly remarks, that while the 
precious metals are the best measure of value from year to year, wheat 
is the best from century to century. 

2. Those who have fixed annuities or rent-charges for life. In these 
cases the rent may rise or fall, but the encumbrance remains the same. 
A settlement of £1,000 a year made at this time, which may not be 
payable till twenty years hence, will then be worth only £800 in re- 
ality, if the supposed depreciation shall take place ; while the rental of 
the property will have risen in proportion to the depreciation in the in- 
terim. The most just way in charging property, so as to avoid loss and 
disappointment to either party, is to settle a certain fixed proportion of 
the net rental from time to time. If the net rental of an estate be now 
£ 10,000 a year, and it is wished to settle £ 1,000 a year charged upon 
it, it would be better for all parties to fix the charge at 10 per cent. of 
the net rental than at the fixed sum of £1,000. By this means the in- 
justice and inconvenieace which are often unintentionally committed, 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, by change of circum- 
stances, would be avoided, and the charge upon the estate would always 
represent the same proportion of the net rental as it was meant to do 
when the settlement was made. 

3. The holders of life insurances and other claims payable at death 
or at a distant fixed day. But what is a life insurance in reality? It is 
a certain interest in a fund of money, to which the insurer contributes 
as much annually as, with the interest which is received for it in the 
mean time, will make his share of the accumulated fund on the probable 
day of his death the amount insured. It is therefore, in reality, so 
much gold accumulated, and divisible by certain rules. If, then, the 
gold is of less value when divided than when contributed, it is just one 
of those unavoidable risks to which every investment is exposed, whether 
it be land, houses, cotton, or wheat. But in the case of life insurances 
it is not all loss, for the premiums which are payable year after year, as 
the depreciation proceeds, are paid in money representing gold of a 
lower value, and though the premium is nominally the same, it is in 
reality so much less. 

4. Another class which will suffer, and now not an inconsiderable one, 
will be the holders of guaranteed railway shares. They are in the posi- 
tion of men who have lent money for an interminable period, for a fixed 
annuity : the nominal value of the railway will rise, but their original 
shares, and the interest payable on them, will continue to be nominally 
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the same, while its intrinsic value or purchasing power will be less. 
The change will operate as a relief to that extent to the general share; 
holders against the holders of guaranteed shares. 

5. But the great and important class which will suffer by a depre- 
ciation is the fundholders. The National Debt of England represents 
in round figures £ 800,000,000 of capital, the interest £ 28,000,000 
annually. ‘This debt represents gold at the rate of £3 17s. 10}d. an 
ounce, and the interest is payable in money at the same rate. If, then, 
in the next twenty years, gold depreciates at the rate of twenty per cent., 
while the debt and the interest will remain the same nominally, yet in 
reality the burden will be reduced to the public by that rate, and the 
fundholder will be so much poorer. That is, though the same nominal 
amount of taxes may be contributed by the public for the payment of 
the interest of the debt, yet in reality it will form a smaller portion of 
the labor and produce of the country ; and though the same nominal 
sum will be received by the fundholder, yet it will have less power of 
purchase than before. The real effect of such a depreciation as we 
suppose will be to wipe off £ 160,000,000 of the National Debt, and 
£ 5,600,000 of the annual interest. That is, though the nominal 
amount of both would remain the same, the real intrinsic value meas- 
ured in labor or other commodities would be less by the sums named. 
As a whole, the country would be neither richer nor poorer ; what one 
class lost another would gain, except so far as a small amount is owing 
to persons abroad. 

But the question is, Is this spoliation, as it has been termed ? is it 
unjust? Our correspondent is a Birmingham merchant. He dreads 


the “ gg and craves for sympathy in favor of the public cred- 


itor. large school in his own town have, for the last thirty years, 
been holding just the opposite language. They have been, and still are, 
contending that the public creditor has received, and is receiving, far 
more than he is entitled to. We, in common with all who have looked 
fairly at this question, have strenuously defended the creditor against 
the Birmingham aggressors, and have contended that, happen what may, 
he is entitled to his *“ bond.”” When we have been told that he lent his 
money in depreciated currency, in gold at £4 to £5 an ounce, and that 
he should only be paid in the rate at which he lent, we have replied : 
No depreciation took place till 1800, at which time about one half of 
your debt was contracted; very little depreciation really existed till 
after 1808, during which a further large portion of the debt was con- 
tracted ; but at whatever rate the whole or any part was contracted, no 
matter ; it was all lent on the faith of an act of Parliament, which pro- 
vided that within six months after the declaration of peace cash payments 
should be resumed at the rate of £3 17s. 103d. the ounce ; and there- 
fore that nothing could release the public debtor from the obligation to 
pay the public creditor in full at that rate. The creditor was entitled to 
his bond to the letter, and he has got it. The debtor has kept faith with 
him to the full. The creditor contracted to pay at the rate of £3 17s. 
10}d. an ounce, though he borrowed at one time at the rate of £5 an 
ounce. He has no merit in having done so. It was simple justice. 
17* 
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But the speculator or invester in public funds, as in railways, runs 
risks. If he is not to be defrauded of his gains when circumstances go 
in his favor, neither is he to be guaranteed against losses if the intrinsic 
value of his security becomes less. One man buys land, houses, or 
railway shares : his property may rise or fall, but he alone runs the risk. 
Another invests his capital in the funds, which represent fixed quantities 
of gold, and if the intrinsic value of that commodity rises or falls, he 
alone is the gainer or the loser. 

But though the loss consequent upon a depreciation in the intrinsic 
value of gold, to the extent of 20 per cent. during the next twenty years, 
may be great from first to last on a class, yet, individually, the hardship 
may be extremely trivial. During the whole of that period there will 
be a constant tendency for any difference in the intrinsic value of dif- 
ferent modes of investment to correct themselves. The depreciation 
will be gradual, and in almost imperceptible steps from year to year. 
The fundholder, at any particular moment, may sell out, and invest his 
money in land, houses, or other property that he thinks will be more ad- 
vantageous. Such operations are constantly going on. Each person is 
governed by his own estimate of the relative value of different descrip- 
tions of property. He may be right or wrong. One may sell consols 
and buy Irish land at twelve or fifteen years’ purchase, and at the end 
of the twenty years may find it worth just twice what he gave for it. 
Another may sell consols and buy railway shares, and find at the end 
of twenty years that he has been a gainer by his enterprise. Another 
may dislike the risk of Irish land, or of railways, or of property gener- 
ally ; may doubt very much whether California will produce all that is 
expected ; whether gold will fall in value ; may even suggest to his own 
mind the possibility of other things falling even more in proportion than 
gold ; and, above all, may set a high value on the great ease and se- 
curity which attend the payment of the public dividends half-yearly, 
and may on the whole prefer holding public funds with all the risk of 
cheaper gold. But these are all speculations, the result of which each 
man alone must be responsible for. It is certain that any person may 
now sell consols and buy other property at a very fair price. If he does 
not do so, but continues to hold consols, he takes the risk, and must not 
complain, whatever the result may be. But in proportion ag persons 
are disposed to sell consols and buy other property, the price of the 
former will fall and that of the latter will rise ; so that throughout the 
whole twenty years there would be a constant tendency to correct any 
inequality which might arise. And the extent of the loss or inconven- 
ience which could be experienced at any one time, while a depreciation 
to the extent of twenty per cent. was going on, would be so small as to 
os i imperceptible at the moment, however appalling it looks as a 
whole. 

Nothing, therefore, in our mind, could be more unwise or unjust than 
to attempt in any way to tamper with the standard, or to readjust exist- 
ing obligations. The proportion of the capital of the country that can 
be affected at all by any such change in the intrinsic value of gold is 
comparatively small, and that portion is held under circumstances which 
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generally enable the owners to avoid the risk, if they choose to do so, 
by changing the security, but which if they choose to run, they are not 
entitled to complain, whatever may be the results. 





But there is one important view of the subject, in regard to the posi- 
tion of fundholders and annuitants, which has always, in these discus- 
sions, been overlooked, and which should go a long way to reconcile 
them to any change which may take place. Let them contrast their 
position with what it was thirty years ago. Faith has been kept with 
them. They have been paid in full money, at the rate of an ounce of 
gold for every £3 17s. 104d. of interest due to them. It may perhaps 
be difficult to show that the intrinsic value of gold has risen during that 
period. But there is no difficulty in showing that at least the relative 
value of every other article has fallen very much, which, so far as they 
are concerned, is practically the same thing. A thousand a year now is 
a very different thing from the same sum in 1820. The whole course 
of legislation has been to reduce the price of all that they have to buy. 
Ingenuity, science, and toil have been at work to the same end. How 
much would gold have to fall in value before a given quantity would 
exchange only for the same quantity of the necessaries and luxuries of 
life that it did thirty years ago? People may spend as much money as 
ever, but then they live much more luxuriously. But there can be no 
doubt that eight hundred a year well applied now, will go further than a 
thousand a year would have done in 1820. And although the fund- 
holder, with his fixed income, may have contributed literally nothing to 
the causes which have produced this greater abundance and cheapness, 
yet he was always fairly entitled, in strict justice, as much as any other 
member of the community, to participate in their advantages. But then, 
if he has enjoyed such advantages in the strict performance of the con- 
tract, let him not seek to depart from it, if things should go a little the 
other way. Do not let him begrudge some advantage to the laborious, 
tax-paying classes, when a turn of events may make the contract more 
favorable to them, after he has enjoyed so much from a strict ad- 
herence to the “ bond.” The worst that will happen to him will be, that 
some small portion of the many advantages he has gained, and will 
hereafter gain, from free-trade, from the ingenuity, the science, the toil 
of others, will be lost by a fall in the intrinsic value of gold. But at 
least we may safely say that no such depreciation in gold will take 
place as will reduce the fixed income of the fundholder to the same 
power of purchase that it had in 1820. Indeed, it is even more probable 
that a continuance of the same causes which have for some years past 
been in operation, will rather further reduce the price of other commod- 
ities during the next twenty years, as fast as the value of gold shall fall, 
even supposing it does so at the rate we have assumed. The fundholder, 
therefore, has no cause for disturbing the “ bond,” nor for the slightest 
dissatisfaction. 
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I. Banxs anp BankIne. 


1. To enable banks and other corporations to enforce the engagements 
made for their benefit, they must act within the scope of their authority 
and conformably to the directions of law. Per Swift, C. J. in Bulkley v. 
The Derby Fishing Co., 2 Conn. 252; Witte v. Same, Id. 260. 

2. In all cases where banks and similar corporations conform to their 
charter, their acts are binding on them. Ibid. 

3. So, in cases where they do not conform literally to their charter, 
they may be liable. As if a banking corporation should by a vote agree 
to issue bills in a different form, or with different signatures, from those 
prescribed, they would by their own act be rendered liable to pay them ; 
or if they should without a vote introduce a usage and practice in the 
transaction of their business different from that prescribed by law, they 
would, for the same reason, be rendered liable. Ibid. 

4. Banks cannot take advantage of their own wrong to avoid their con- 
tracts ; but whatever may be the forms of their obligations, if they are 
according to their charter, their corporate votes, or their known usage 
and practice, they ought to be binding. Ibid. 

5. A corporation created by a private act of the General Assembly, in 
order to sustain a suit in chancery, must set forth in their bill such 
parts of the act at least as are necessary to show that they have the 
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power to sue. The Central Manuf. Co. v. Hartshorne, 3 Conn. 199; 
The Middletown Bank v. Russ, Id. 135. 

6. Where the board of directors of the Bank of the United States gave 
notice that the bank would not hold itself responsible upon any of its 
notes which should be voluntarily cut into parts, except on production 
of all the parts, which was published in all the newspapers printed in the 
city of Philadelphia; it was held, that the rights of a person in Con- 
necticut who subsequently became the owner of a note so cut into parts, 
and the possessor of one of the parts, were not affected by such notice, 
because the bank could not prescribe terms to its creditors, and because 
actual notice to the holder could not be presumed. The Bank of the 
United States v. Sill, 5 Conn. 106. 

7. In 1810 the legislature of New York passed an act, on the applica- 
tion of the firemen of the city of New York, incorporating them and 
their associates by the name of the New York Firemen Insurance Com- 
pany. From the preamble of this act, it appeared that the object of the 
petitioners in their application, and of the legislature in granting it, was 
ansurance ; and in the body of the act this was declared to be the sole 
purpose of the grant. In the first section the legislature conferred the 
power of contracting relative to the purposes and business for which the 
corporation was created. By subsequent provisions the corporation was 
authorized to make contracts of insurance against fire, and marine in- 
surance ; to purchase real estate to a limited amount, necessary for the 
use of the corporation and the accommodation of its officers and servants 
in the transaction of its business; to hold real estate and chattels real, 
mortgaged or pledged for the payment of the capital stock, or for debts 
due the corporation ; to purchase on sales made by virtue of a judgment 
at law, or a decree or order of a court of equity, and otherwise to take 
real estate in satisfaction of debts due the corporation, and to hold such 
real estate until it could be conveniently sold; to purchase stock of the 
United States, or of either of the States, as an investment of capital, or 
to receive it as security for the payment of stock or of debts due the 
corporation. It was then provided, that the corporation should not be 
concerned in any trade or other business except the insurance of prop- 
erty against loss by fire, and marine insurance. In February, 1818, the 
stockholders, having determined, in consequence of losses, to close their 
business and open a new subscription for stock, obtained from the legis- 
lature an act constituting the subscribers of the new stock a corporation 
under the former corporate name, with power to contract relative to the 
purposes, objects, and business of the corporation ; to make contracts of 
insurance against fire and of marine insurance ; to loan money on bot- 
tomry, respondentia, or mortgage of real estate or chattels real ; to have 
the liquidation and settlement of the business and concern of the original 
stockholders and stock, and, after the extinguishment of all claims, to 
distribute the residue to such stockholders, and generally to exercise all 
the powers and authorities vested in the former corporation, not in- 
consistent with the provisions of the new act. It was, however, provided 
that nothing in the new act contained should in any way be construed to 
grant banking powers. In an action brought by the latter corporation 
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on a promissory note, discounted after the acceptance of the new charter, 
in part payment of a former note received by way of discount, as security 
for money loaned by the first corporation, it was held, —1. That the power 
of loaning money in the discount of notes was not expressly granted to 
the old or new corporation, nor was it necessary to carry into effect any 
power so granted; 2. That such power, by the grant of other specific 
powers, was impliedly prohibited ; and 3. That such power, by the clause 
excluding banking powers, was expressly prohibited ; consequently, that 
the plaintiff could not recover. The New York Firemen Insurance Co. 
v. Ely, 5 Conn. 560; The Same v. Bennett, Id. 574. 

8. The mere insolvency of a bank, incorporated with the usual powers 
of such an institution, does not convert its effects into a trust fund for 
its creditors, or prevent it from preferring one creditor to another. 
Catlin v. The Eagle Bank of New Haven, 6 Conn. 233. 

9. Therefore, where the Eagle Bank of New Haven became insolvent, 
and the directors afterwards mortgaged its real estate, assigned sundry 
promissory notes, and paid a sum of money to the Savings Bank in se- 
curity and payment of a debt due from the former to the latter institu- 
tion for moneys deposited, it was held, on a bill in chancery, brought by 
another creditor of the Eagle Bank, to have these conveyances set aside, 
and all the funds of the bank distributed ratably among its creditors, 
that such bill could not be sustained. Ibid. 

10. Where the plaintiff, residing in New York, having drawn a bill on 
a person in Stonington, in this State, payable to his own order, indorsed 
it in blank, and lodged it in a bank in New York for collection ; the 
cashier of that bank indorsed it in blank, and forwarded it to the Eagle 
Bank at New Haven; the cashier of the latter bank indorsed it in the 
same manner, and transmitted it to the Stonington Bank, each of these 
indorsements being made for the purpose of collection only ; the ac- 
ceptor paid the amount of the bill to the Stonington Bank ; and in an 
action brought by the drawer against this bank to recover the sum so 
paid as money received by the defendant to the plaintiff’s use, it was 
held,—1. That the successive indorsees were merely agents of the 
drawer for the collection and transmission of his money; and 2. That 
the Stonington Bank was not the factor or banker of the Eagle Bank, 
nor had the Stonington Bank, as agent, or in any other capacity, a lien 
on the avails of the bill for the general balance of its accounts with the 
Eagle Bank, by virtue of which it was entitled to set off such avails 
against such balance. Lawrence v. The Stonington Bank, 6 Conn. 521. 

11. A custom among banks of transmitting bills and notes from each 
to the other for collection, and when paid, of passing the avails to the 
credit of the bank so transmitting them, and to the debt of the bank so 
receiving them, cannot affect the claim of a third person to the avails 
of a bill which he has committed to one of them for collection. - bid. 

12. Where an ecclesiastical society had subscribed for shares in the 
Eagle Bank by virtue of the provision for such subscription in the 
charter of the bank ; the bank afterwards became insolvent, and such 
society thereupon gave due notice of its intention to withdraw the shares 
so subscribed ; it was held, that such society, by virtue of its subscrip- 
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tion, became a stockholder in the bank, and part of the corporation, and 
consequently, after the insolvency of the bank, was incapable of wigh- 
drawing its shares, or of recovering the amount as a debt against the 
bank. United Society v. Eagle Bank, 7 Conn. 456 ; Bishops’ Fund v. 
Eagle Bank, \d. 476. 

13. Where the Eagle Bank, shortly after its failure, assigned property 
to trustees to secure, indemnify, and protect H. against any indorse- 
ment of his on the post-notes of the Eagle Bank, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $20,000; and it appeared, that at the time of the assignment 
there were outstanding post-notes of the Eagle Bank indorsed by H. to 
the amount of more than $ 100,000 ; that H. was indebted to the Eagle 
Bank in more than $500,000, and was insolvent, and that he had paid 
nothing on his indorsement of post-notes ; on a bill in chancery brought 
by holders of such post-notes to the amount of $69,000 for the benefit 
of the property so assigned, it was held, that the trust was not created 
for the payment of Eagle Bank post-notes, but for the mere indemnity 
of H.; that H. could have no claim to this fund, but on the ground of 
payments actually made upon his indorsements ; that the plaintiffs could 
claim the benefits of the trust only through H., and claiming through 
him must stand in his place, and be subject to the same equity to which 
he would be subjected were he claiming the execution of the trust ; and, 
consequently, that the plaintiffs were not entitled to the relief sought. 
Homer v. Savings Bank, 7 Conn. 478. 

14. On the 13th of January, 1824, A, a citizen of New York, offered 
at the counter of the Eagle Bank in New Haven, a certain amount of 
the bills of that bank, and demanded payment thereof in specie. The 
officers of the bank offered to redeem these bills, by giving a draft for 
the amount on a bank in the city of New York; which was refused. 
The bills were then left with the officers of the Eagle Bank to be 
counted and paid. Two days afterwards, the President of the Eagle 
Bank forwarded a draft to an agent in New York, with directions to 
tender the amount of the bills in specie to A. the next morning. This 
was accordingly done; and the money was refused, on the ground that 
two days’ interest was then due. Within a day or two afterwards A 
again demanded payment of the bills at the Eagle Bank, which was re- 
fused, on the ground of an alleged payment in New York ; and then he 
demanded the bills themselves, which were also refused, and were pur- 
posely mingled with the redeemed circulation of the bank. In March, 
1824, A sued the Eagle Bank in an action for money had and received, 
and ultimately (in 1827) recovered judgment for the amount of the bills 
and interest. On the 31st of August, 1825, the affairs of the Eagle 
Bank being desperate, the funds provided in New York for the payment 
of the bills were withdrawn, and an entry thereof was made on the 
books of. the bank. On the 19th of September, 1825, the bank failed. 
On the 21st, the president assigned a quantity of iron to trustees, first, to 
secure to a certain amount an indorser of the post-notes of the bank, 
and then, after paying the Savings Bank the amount of its deposits, “ to 
pay all other persons who had ordinary or special deposits with the 
Eagle Bank the full amount of such deposits respectively.” On a bill 
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in chancery, brought by A to obtain the benefits of the assignment, as 
a creditor of the Eagle Bank, by reason of an ordinary or special de- 
posit of money with such bank, it was held, that the plaintiff did not sus- 
tain that character, and was, therefore, not entitled to the relief sought. 
Catlin v. Savings Bank, 7 Conn. 487. 

15. Where a meeting of the board of directors of a bank of New 
Haven was called by the cashier, in pursuance of instructions from the 
president, then in New York, by personal notice to the directors in New 
Haven, without specifying in such notice the object of the meeting, it 
was held, that this was a legal meeting for ordinary transactions, and 
that the giving of security for a debt of the bank, by a mortgage of its 
real estate, was of this description. Savings Bank v. Davis, 8 Conn. 
191. 

16. An agent or attorney may be duly appointed and authorized to 
convey the real estate of an incorporated bank by a vote of the board 
of directors, without a power under the corporate seal. Per Hosmer, C. 
J. Bissell, J. contra. Ibid. 

17. An agent or attorney of a corporation, in executing a deed in its 
name, must, in order to make it the act and deed of the corporation, 
affix thereto the corporate seal. bid. 

18. In an action on the case for fraud in passing to the plaintiff cer- 
tain bank-bills as the bills of a solvent bank, knowing such bank to be 
insolvent, the declaration described the bills put off as “ one ten-dol- 


lar bank-bill and ten five-dollar bank-bills all of the Farmers’ Bank in . 


Belchertown.” It was held, that the plaintiff could not recover without 
proving that the bills put off were of the particular denominations speci- 
fied. Watson v. Osborne, 8 Conn. 363. 

19. And in such case it makes no difference if the specification of the 
bills be laid under a videlicet. Ibid. 

20. An incorporated bank, after its insolvency, may bona fide assign 
its effects to pay and secure one creditor in preference to another. Sav- 
ings Bank v. Bates, 8 Conn. 505. 

21. Therefore, where A, on the 2d of September, made his negotia- 
ble note payable sixty days after date, which was immediately discounted 
by the Eagle Bank; on the 16th of September that institution stopped 
payment, being insolvent; on the 2d of November, the 61st day after 
the date of the note, A, being the holder of the bills of the Eagle Bank to 
the amount of his note, tendered them to the bank in satisfaction of his 
note, which was refused, on the ground that the note was not then 
due ; he then gave notice that, when the note should become due, he 
should again present the bills for the same purpose ; on the next day, 
which was the day of grace on the note, the Eagle Bank indorsed and 
delivered it bona fide to B as security for a debt due him from the 
bank, B at the same time having notice of the preceding facts. In an 
action on the note brought by B against A, it was held, —1. That A had 
no right to make payment of his note to the bank, or to claim a set-off 
when he first tendered the bills; 2. That the subsequent transfer of the 
note to B before it fell due was legal; 3. That these facts, though known 
to B when he took the note, did not deprive him of the ordinary right of 
P 
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an indorsee of negotiable paper, and consequently that he was entitled 
to recover. id. 

22. Where a member of the Middletown Savings Bank, who was not 
a depositor or stockholder therein, who under the charter was a mere 
trustee, and who had in fact no interest in the event of the suit, was 
offered as a witness for the institution, in a suit to which he was a party, 
it was held that he was a competent witness. The Middletown Savings 
Bank v. Bates, 11 Conn. 519. 

23. Where it was provided in the charter of a corporation established 
for the purpose of loaning money, that “nothing therein contained 
should be construed to authorize the company to discount notes, or 
exercise any banking privileges whatever”; it was held, that the taking 
of a note for the sum loaned, and the receiving of the interest on that 
sum in advance for the period of the loan, was thereby prohibited, and 
there could be no recovery on a note thus discounted. The Philadelphia 
Loan Co. v. Towner, 13 Conn. 249. 

24. A, being in failing circumstances on the 31st of March, made a gen- 
eral assignment of his property, real and personal, to B, in trust for his 
creditors, under the statute of 1828; and the deed of assignment was on 
the same day lodged for record in the office of the Court of Probate. 
B accepted the trust, and inventoried the estate assigned, including eight 
shares of the stock of the Hartford Bank. On the Ist of April, C, a 
creditor of A, without any actual knowledge of the assignment, attached 
such shares, then standing in the books of the bank in his name, and 
afterwards had them sold and applied in satisfaction of the execution 
obtained in the suit against A. At the time of the attachment there was 
in force a by-law of the Hartford Bank, previously made in conformity 
to its charter, requiring all transfers of its stock to be made in a book 
kept by the bank for that purpose, in a prescribed form. On a bill in 
chancery, brought by B against C, for the avails of the stock so attached 
and sold, it was held, —1. That the assignment by A, and the record-of 
it in the Probate Office, did not transfer the legal title of A in the stock 
to B; 2. That, C having no actual knowledge of the assignment at the 
time of his attachment, B acquired no equitable title in such stock ; 
3. That as the bill sought only the recovery of a sum of money, — the 
avails of the stock sold, — there was adequate remedy at law, and con- 
sequently the bill on that ground also must be dismissed. Dutton v. The 
Connecticut Bank, 13 Conn. 493. 

25. In order to transfer the title to shares of bank stock taken in execu- 
tion and sold at the post to the purchaser, a written instrument of con- 
veyance from the officer to such purchaser is indispensable ; the officer’s 
return alone not being sufficient for this purpose. Morgan v. Thames 
Bank, 14 Conn. 99. 

26. And where it is incumbent on the purchaser to prove his title, he 
must produce such instruments of conveyance, except in cases where by 
reason of loss secondary evidence is admissible. Ibid. 

27. Shares of bank stock accruing to the wife during coverture vest im- 
mediately and absolutely in the husband, and become liable to be levied 
on as his property. Ibid. 
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28. Where a writing, purporting to be a certificate that B. had deposited 
a sum of money in the Chelsea Bank of the City of New York, dated 
Chelsea Bank, July 6, 1839, and payable on the Ist of December then 
next, to the order of B., and the return of the certificate, signed, 
“ W., President,” was assigned to C. for value received, by an indorse- 
ment thereon, subscribed by B., it was held that such indorsement consti- 
tuted the writing a-bill of exchange, imposing on the parties the ordi- 
nary liabilities attached to that kind of paper. Kilgore v. Bulkley, 
14 Conn. 362. 

29. It seems that the 21st section of the statute of New York known 
as the general banking law, providing that “ contracts made by any such 
association, and all notes and bills by them issued and put in circulation 
as money, shall be signed by the president or vice-president and cashier 
thereof,” applies by the true construction thereof only to such contracts, 
oh and bills as are made for and intended to be used as a currency. 

bid. 

30. In an action against the indorsers of a certificate of deposit issued 
by an association in fact organized under the general banking law of 
New York, which certificate was signed by the president, but not by the 
cashier, it was held that the want of the cashier’s signature was unavail- 
ing as a defence, because the association might by a course of practice 
render itself liable on such instrument, though not executed in the mode 
prescribed ; because it did not appear on the face of the instrument that 
it was executed by an association organized under such banking law ;. 
and because it was not competent to the indorser to set up the invalidity 
of the instrument on account of the incapacity of the association to make 
the contract embraced in it, the indorser always warranting the existence 
and legality of the contract which he undertakes to assign. Ibid. 

31. Where the plaintiff in an action against the indorser of a certificate 
of deposit offered evidence to show that, although the general law of the 
State of New York as to negotiable paper is otherwise, yet, by the 
usage and custom prevailing in the city of New York, this particular 
species of negotiable paper is not entitled to grace, and that, when by 
its terms it falls due on Sunday, it becomes payable on the preceding 
Saturday ; it was held, that such evidence was admissible, the law on 
this subject being explicitly and decisively settled. Ibid. 

32. A verbal direction from the directors of a bank to the cashier, with- 
out any recorded vote of the board, is a sufficient Authority to guide him 
in the application of moneys officially received by him. The Stamford 
Bank v. Benedict, 15 Conn. 437. 

33. A bequest of “‘ my East Haddam Bank stock ” isa specific legacy ; 
and, as such, is not to be taken for the payment of debts until the general 
fund is exhausted. Brainard v. Cowdrey, 16 Conn. 1. 

34. But bank stock, though specifically bequeathed, is liable to be sold 
for the payment of debts in preference to the real estate so devised. 
(Two judges dissenting.) Ibid. 498. 

35. Where bank shares are attached when the cashier of the bank is 
absent therefrom, if no copy of the writ and indorsement thereon be 
left at the banking-house, no lien on such shares will be acquired by the 
process. The Stamford Bank v. Ferris, 17 Conn. 259. 
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36. Shares of stock in an incorporated company being distinguishable 
from each other only by their respective owners, a description specify- 
ing the number of shares and the owner is sufficient. Ibid. 

37. Therefore, where A, in a suit brought by him against B, attached 
twenty shares of the capital stock of the Stamford Bank as the proper 
estate of B, who was then the owner of that number of shares in said 
bank ; and A, having recovered judgment in such suit, had his execu- 
tion levied on twenty shares of the stock of the Stamford Bank, which 
the officer on his return described as “the property of the execution 
debtor, and having been attached by virtue of the original process be- 
tween the parties”; it was held, that the description was sufficient, 
though the shares attached at the time of the levy stood on the books 
of the bank in the name of another person. Ibid. 

38. Where the execution creditors were described in an execution levied 
on bank shares, as well as in the judgment on which it issued, as “ A. 
& W., partners under the firm of A. & W.,” and in the copy left with 
the cashier they were described as “ A. & W., partners under the firm 
of A. & Co.,” it was held, that the variance was immaterial. Ibid. 

39. Where B, being liable to the Stamford Bank as indorser of two 
promissory notes, held by that institution as security for such liability, 
transferred twenty shares of its stock in the books of the bank to “ E 
Hill, Cashier,” who was in fact the cashier at that time ; and it appeared 
that assignments and transfers of the stock of this bank to the bank, or 
in pledge to it, or as security for debts and liabilities to it, were invari- 
ably by the usage of the bank made in the same manner as the transfer 
in question; it was held, that such transfer vested the legal title to the 
shares so transferred, not in Hill in his own right, but in the bank. 
(Two judges dissenting.) Ibid. 

40. The liability of a person as the indorser of a promissory note to 
the holder is a sufficient consideration to support a transfer of bank 
shares by the former, as security to the latter for such liability. Ibid. 

41. Where a transfer of bank shares was made by B, as claimed by 
the bank, to secure his liability to the bank as indorser of certain notes 
held by the bank ; and the bank, to prove the purpose and consideration 
of such transfer, offered the testimony of their cashier, showing that 
upon his appointment as cashier, after the transfer, he found said notes 
with the indorsement of B thereon among the papers of the bank ; it 
was held, that this testimony was admissible to show that the transfer 
was made for the purpose and upon the consideration claimed by the 
bank. Ibid. 

42. Where a party claiming that a transfer of bank shares made by 
B was void under the statute of 1828, against fraudulent conveyances, 
offered in evidence an attachment in fact of those shares (though by rea- 
son of a defect in the service it created no lien) and a transfer thereof, 
while they were under such attachment, to prove that the transfer was 
made while B was in failing circumstances, and with a view to his in- 
solvency ; it was held, that such evidence was admissible for the pur- 
pose for which it was offered. Ibid. 

43. A bill or check payable to a person or bearer is transferable by 
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mere delivery ; and to support a recovery on such an instrument it is 
only necessary for the plaintiff to allege and prove that he is the lawful 
bearer thereof, and entitled to the money due thereon. Hoyt v. Seeley, 
18 Conn. 353. . 

44. Therefore, where the holder of a bank check, payable to W. or 
bearer, in an action against the drawer, alleged that it was delivered to 
the defendant by W., and by W. to the plaintiff, and the proof was that 
it was delivered by the defendant directly to the plaintiff, it was held, 
that the legal effect of the facts alleged and of the fact proved was the 
same ; and proof of the latter, without proof of the former, was sufficient 
to support a recovery. Ibid. 

45. If the party purporting to be the drawer of a check signed it, and 
it afterwards came into the hands of a bona fide holder, the presumption 
of law is, that it was put in circulation by such drawer, unless the con- 
trary be shown by him. Ibid. 

46. The general rule is, that it is the duty of the holder of a bank 
check, payable on demand, to present it for payment within a reason- 
able time, and, if not paid, to give notice of the non-payment to the 
drawer. Ibid. 

47. But where the holder of a bank check did not present it to the 
bank for payment until after the lapse of more than two years from the 
time he received it, and omitted to give any notice to the drawer of the 
non-payment; but the drawer never had funds in the bank sufficient for 
the payment of the check before it was protested, except at one time, 
and then such funds were immediately afterwards drawn out by himself ; 
the bank was not insolvent, and the drawer sustained no loss or injury 
from the delay in the presentment, or by the want of notice of non-pay- 
ment ; it was held that neither the delay in the presentment nor the want 
of notice of non-payment exonerated the drawer from liability. Ibid. 

48. On Monday, the Ist of June, the Bridgeport Bank cashed for D. 
a check, drawn in the city of New York, on the Manhattan Company, 
payable to and indorsed by D. On Thursday, the 4th, it was sent with 
a package of other papers from Bridgeport by the captain of the steam- 
boat running daily from that place to New York ; the steamboat leaving 
Bridgeport about ene o’clock, P. M., and arriving at New York early in 
the evening of the same day. The Bank of New York, to which it was 
sent for collection, received it, and presented it for payment on Satur- 
day, the 6th, when payment was refused and the check was protested, 
and due notice thereof given to D. It appeared that at the time of this 
transaction there was, and for years before had been, an established 
usage in the Bridgeport Bank, not to send packages of money, checks, 
&c. to New York by the mail, but by the captain of the steamboat, once 
a week, generally on Thursday, and not oftener, unless there was an 
unusual accumulation of paper; which did not at this time exist ; and of 
this usage D. was well informed. In an action brought by the Bridge- 
port Bank against D. as the indorser of such check, it was held, — 1. 
That such usage was sufficient evidence of an agreement between the 
parties not to insist upon the usual rule of law regarding the transmis- 
sion of checks; 2. That such usage was not inoperative, as being 
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unreasonable, or as wanting any of the requisites of a good custom; 
3. That there was no improper delay in the presentment of the checl#in 
New York, as it was not received by the Bank of New York until the 
5th, and was presented the next day ; 4. That in the computation of inter- 
est on the check, as against D., six per cent. only was to be allowed. 
(One judge dissenting on the last point.) The Bridgeport Bank v. 
Dyer, 19 Conn. 136. 

49. Bank stock owned by a savings institution belongs to the class 
of taxable property, and, if not exempted from the general law by any 
provision of its charter, is liable to taxation in the place where its office 
is established. (Two judges dissenting.) Savings Bank v. New Lon- 
don, 20 Conn. 111. 

50. Depositors of money in a savings bank are not, as such, stock- 
holders, or members of the institution. Ibid. 

51. Where the declaration, in an action on the statute against evasive 
transfers of bank stock, alleged that the defendant, an inhabitant of the 
town of P., to defraud that town and to prevent certain shares of bank 
stock owned by him from being assessed therein, on a certain day trans- 
ferred to H., an inhabitant of the town of T., 35 shares of the capital 
stock of one bank, 81 shares of the capital stock of another bank, and 
16 shares of the capital stock of another bank; it was held, 1. that the 
declaration was not bad for duplicity; 2. nor because it did not em- 
brace an offence within the statute. Darrow v. Langdon, 20 Conn. 288. 

52. By the words “ ratable value,” as used in the statute, is not meant 
the percentage at which the stock goes into the grand levy, i. e. six per 
cent. of its value, but the whole amount of the stock at its actual value. 
Ibid. 
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12. Actions on Bills and Notes. 
1. When and by whom maintainable. 
2. When subject to Equities between other Parties. 
3. Defences. 

13. Pleading and Evidence. 

14. Damage. 


1. Validity. 


1. A note cannot be an escrow delivered directly to the promisee. 
Badcock v. Steadman, 1 Root, 87. 

2. The contract made by indorsement extends to all future indorsees, 
even where notes are not negotiable. Codwise v. Gleason, 3 Day, 12. 

3. In case of joint merchants, each one hath an implied power to 
contract for and bind the other, in the course of their business ; and if a 
note be given by one, in behalf of himself and partner, or by the firm 
of the company, it is good against all. Storer v. Hinkley, Kirby, 147; 
S. P. Champion v. Mumford, fd. 170. 

4. Where a promissory note was unconscionably obtained, upon peti- 
tion in equity and examination of the facts the note was decreed to be 
vgid. Lankton v. Scott, Kirby, 356. 

5. A note executed on Sabbath day is void. Wight v. Geer, 1 Root, 
474. 

6. A note given by a minor is made valid by his agreeing, after he is 
of full age, to pay it. Lawrence v. Gardner, 1 Root, 477; Alsop v. 
Ford, 2 Root, 105. 

7. A note given on Saturday night about two o’clock is good. Car- 
penter v. Crane, 1 Root, 98. 

8. A note given to the heirs of a person who is alive, is a sufficient 
description for them to take by. Bacon v. Fitch, 1 Root, 181. 

9. A parol promise to pay more than lawful interest for the forbear- 
ance of a just debt, made at the time of executing a note for the debt, 
will make the note void. Atwood v. Whittlesey, 2 Root, 37. 

10. A note to pay £60 in cattle by a day, or £50 in money, is a 
note for £50 in money, if the cattle are not delivered. Hun v. Higby, 
2 Root, 190. 

11. A note given for a premium on an insurance upon lottery tickets 
is not a void note. Bacon v. Goodsell, 2 Root, 283. 

12. A note for land, which the promisee gave a bond to convey upon 
the notes being paid, is good. Bacon v. Pettibone, 2 Root, 284. 

13. An individual or a company may authorize another to execute a 
note for them, and they will be bound by the signature that shall be made 
use of for that purpose. Phelps v. Livingston, 2 Root, 495. 

14. A, B, and C, by fraudulent practices upon D, obtain from him a 
promissory note, payable to C, who is a bankrupt. Chancery will relieve 
against this note. Beardsley v. Bennett, 1 Day, 107. 

15. An individual copartner may, by a bill of exchange drawn by 
him in his own name upon the firm of which he is a partner, for a 
partnership debt, bind the firm. Dougal v. Cowles, 5 Day, 511. 

16. Where fraud in obtaining the note was relied on as a defence in 
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an action on a promissory note, and evidence was adduced in proof 
thereof, held that the charge of the court, pronouncing the law to be that 
notes obtained by fraud were void, and submitting the question of fraud 
to the jury, on the evidence, was correct. Shepard v. Hall, 1 Conn. 329. 

17. The holder of a note not negotiable, indorsed in blank, may not 
write over the indorsed name an absolute promise, or any special con- 
tract, repugnant to the nature of the undertaking which the law implies. 
Huntington v. Harvey, 4 Conn. 125; S. P. Welton v. Scott, Id. 527. 

18. An infant under the government of a guardian, having only a 
general authority from him to contract, cannot bind him by promissory 
note. Rossiter v. Marsh, 4 Conn. 196. 

19. A promissory note executed by an infant as the surety of another 
is a contract against his interest, and, as such, void. Maples v. Wight- 
man, 4 Conn. 376. 

20. Where A effected an illegal sale of a lottery ticket to B, and, such 
ticket having drawn a prize, B, for a valuable consideration, assigned 
his interest to C, who was ignorant of the previous illegal sale. After 
which, in satisfaction of the prize-money, A made, and B indorsed, a 
promissory note to C. It was held, that such note was valid. Terry v. 
Olcott, 4 Conn. 442. ° 

21. A promissory note founded on extortion is void. Preston v. Ba- 
con, 4 Conn. 471. 

22. Though the indorsement of a note, by one of several partners, in 
the partnership name, for his individual purposes, without the consent or 
knowledge of the other partners, will, after the security has passed info 
the hands of a bond fide holder, bind the firm ; yet an indorser, who, at 
the time of receiving such security, did not know, but was ignorant 
through gross negligence, that it was indorsed under such circumstances, 
cannot avail himself of it to subject the firm. The New York Firemen 
Insurance Co. v. Bennett, 5 Conn. 574; The Same v. Ely, Id. 560. 

23. The indorsement of a note, by one of several partners, in the 
partnership name, as surety for a third person, without the consent or 
knowledge of the other partners, will not bind the firm ; and the burden 
of proving the authority of the partner so using the partnership name 
lies on the creditor or holder of the note. The New York Firemen Ins. 
Co. v. Bennett, 5 Conn. 574. 

24. Therefore, where A, B, and C were partners, doing business in 
the city of New York, where A resided, and in Fredericksburg in Vir- 
ginia, where B and C resided, and A indorsed a note in New York, in 
the partnership name, without the consent or knowledge of B and C, as 
the mere surety of D, a third person, for a debt previously due from D 
to the indorsee, the partnership having no interest in the transaction ; in 
an action by the indorsee against all the partners as indorsers, it was 
held, that the plaintiff could not recover, although the jury should find 
that he had no knowledge, express or implied, of A’s want of authority. 
Ibid. 

25. Where a promissory note is given by an infant, a mere acknowl- 
edgment of the making, or of its being due, is not a ratification ; but there 
must be a promise to pay. Benham v. Bishop, 9 Conn. 330. 
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26. Nor is the bare retention by the infant, after coming of age, of 
the consideration for which the note was given, or the submitting to ar- 
bitrament the question of his liability, a ratification or proof of it. Ibid. 
27. Where there is an alteration in a promissory note or other in- 
strument under which a party derives his title, apparently against the 
interests of that party, the law does not so far presume that it was im- 
properly made as to.throw upon him the burden of accounting for it ; 
but the jury are, from all the circumstances before them, to determine 
whether it was made before or after the execution of the instrument ; 
and if after, whether it was with or without the assent of the adverse 
party ; and consequently, whether it rendered the instrument invalid or 
not. Bailey v. Taylor, 11 Conn. 531. 
28. Where a writing was given in the form of a note promising to ) 
pay dollars, in the margin of which was written $200, it was held, 
in an action against the indorser, alleging a promise to pay $200, 
that such writing was not admissible in support of the declaration ; the 
office of the memorandum in the margin being to remove an ty Td 
in the body of the instrument, and not to supply a blank. The 
wich Bank v. Hyde, 13 Conn. 279. 
29. En such case a bona fide holder has authority to fill the blank with 
any sum, not exceeding the limitation in the margin, which the transac- 
tion between him and the person from whom he received the paper will 





warrant. Ibid. 
30. The promissory note of a third person, not payable to bearer, nor er 
so indorsed as to transfer the legal title by delivery merely, may be the , 
subject of a donatio mortis causa. Brown v. Brown, 18 Conn. 410. 
31. Therefore, where A in her last sickness, and in anticipation of 
her approaching death, delivered to B a promissory note which A had 
previously taken of C, together with a mortgage of real estate to secure 
the payment of such note, A intending such delivery as a donatio 
mortis causa, and B receiving it as such; but the mortgage deed was 
not menticned at this time, and it remained in the hands of A until her 
death ; it was held, that this was a good donatio mortis causa. Ibid. 


2. Consideration. 


1. A note, given for a consideration which is against law; may be 
avoided. Ketchum v. Scribner, 1 Root, 95. 

2. Forbearance is a good consideration of a promise to bind the 
promisor in a note to pay the money to the assignee, notwithstanding a 
discharge from the promisee, who is bankrupt. Tuttle v. Bigelow, 1 
Root, 108. 

3. The moral obligation which the borrower of money at usurious in- 
terest is under to pay the principal sum due, and legal interest, is a suffi- 
cient consideration to support a promise by him to pay such principal 
and interest. Kilbourn v. Bradley, 3 Day, 356. 

4. Where a promissory note or other obligation is payable in a cer- 
tain number of days from the date, the day of the date is to be excluded 
in the computation of the time. Avery v. Stewart, 2 Conn. 69. 
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5. Where a promissory note not negotiable was made payable in sixty 
days from date, and it fell due on Sunday, it was held, that a tender on 
the Monday following was good. Ibid. 

6. The promise of the indorser of a note, payable to a third person, 
and by him assigned to the holder, to pay such note, made after the 
indorser had become discharged from his liability by the laches of the 
holder, has no legal efficacy, being without consideration. Hunting- 
ton v. Harvey, 4 Conn. 125. 

7. An agreement on the part of the payee of a promissory note, to for- 
bear to sue the maker for one year, is a sufficient consideration of a 
guarantee, by a third person, of the payment of such note. Sage v. 
Wilcox, 6 Conn. 81. 

8. And such consideration need not be expressed in writing. bid. 

9. As between the original parties to a bill of exchange, the want of 
consideration, total or partial, may be shown ; and though a subsequent 
holder, bona fide, and for value paid, shall not be affected by a want of 
consideration between the prior parties, yet, if he received the bill with- 
out consideration, he is in privity with the first holder, and the want of 
consideration is equally provable and available against him. Lawrence 
v. The Stonington Bank, 6 Conn. 521. 

10. Therefore, where the plaintiff, residing in New York, having 
drawn a bill on a person in Stonington in this State, payable to his own 
order, indorsed it in blank, and lodged it in a bank in New York for col- 
lection ; the cashier of that bank indorsed it in blank and forwarded it 
to the Eagle Bank, at New Haven; the cashier of the latter bank in- 
dorsed it in the same manner and transmitted it to the Stonington Bank ; 
each of these indorsements being made for the purpose of collection 
only ; the acceptor paid the amount of the bill to the Stonington Bank ; 
and in an action brought by the drawer against this bank to recover the 
sum so paid as money received by the defendant to the plaintiff’s use, 
it was held, that parol evidence was admissible to show the nature of the 
indorsements and the purpose for which they were made. Ibid. 

11. A blank indorsement by A of the promissory note of B, payable 
to C or order, does not imply a valuable consideration from C to A ; nor 
an engagement by A that B was of ability to pay, and should pay the 
note. Wylie v. Lewis,'7 Conn. 301. 

12. Where the plaintiff, in an action against B on his guarantee of A’s 
note, averred in the declaration, that, “ in consideration the plaintiff would 
delay the collection of said note, and not exact payment thereof for four 
years thereafter, and of the plaintif’’s promise of forbearance to collect 
the same for that time,” the defendant promised, &c., it was held, that 
this was a sufficient allegation of consideration for the defendant’s en- 
gagement, and adapted to proof of an agreement on the part of the plain- 
tiff to forbear. Breed v. Hillhouse, 7 Conn. 523. 

13. A promissory note for the payment of money, not expressed to 
be for value received, is not a specialty importing a consideration. 
Edgerton v. Edgerton, 8 Conn. 6. 

14. Where the plaintiff, in an action on such note, stated in one count 
of the declaration, as the consideration of such note, an indebtedness of 
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the maker to the payee, “ being part of the purchase-money of certain 
lands sold and conveyed by the payee to the maker”; and offered, in 
support of such averment, evidence of an admission by the maker that 
he owed the payee a note of the same amount towards a farm which he 
had purchased of him, without producing the deed or proving by any 
written evidence the sale and conveyance ; it was held, that the evidence 
offered was admissible, and might of itself be sufficient to prove the con- 
sideration stated. Ibid. 

15. Where the defence to an action on a promissory note was, that it 
was given without consideration, and the facts were, that, rumors being 
afloat in the neighborhood of the parties that a certain lottery ticket had 
drawn a prize of $2,000, a fourth part of which was owned by the 
plaintiff, the defendant purchased of the plaintiff such fourth part, and 
gave for it his note for $200, being the note in suit, and that previous to 
such sale the ticket had in truth drawn a blank; it was held, that this 
was a bargain of hazard, and the ticket at the time of the sale was a 
thing of value ; consequently there was a sufficient consideration for the 
note. Barnum v. Barnum, 8 Conn. 469. 

16. By an assignment of a mortgage deed, an assignment of notes, to 
secure the payment of which the mortgage was originally given, and 
without the assignment of which the transfer of the mortgaged property 
would be unavailable and without legal operation, will be intended. 
Bulkley v. Chapman, 9 Conn. 5. 

17. Negotiable notes import consideration. Camp v. Tompkins, 
9 Conn. 545. 

18. A promissory note, though expressed to be “ for value received,” 
if given without consideration, will not support an action in favor of the 
payee. Raymond v. Sellick, 10 Conn. 480. 

19. An expectation on the part of the payee that the maker would 
marry her is not a sufficient consideration. Ibid. 

20. Where a promissory note for a certain sum of money was made 
by A, in his last sickness, payable to B on demand, and delivered to B 
as a gift; it was held, in a suit on such note by B, against the adminis- 
trators of A, that it could not be sustained as a donatio mortis causa, 
and being without consideration cannot be enforced. Ibid. 

21. In an action on a promissory note, it appeared that the note was 
given for land sold to the defendants, that a deed with covenants was 
given, which was utterly void, and contained no title whatever ; and that 
a part of the purchase money was paid; it was held, that, there being 
an entire failure of title, there was also a total failure of consideration 
for the note, and this was an answer to the action. Cook v. Miz, 
11 Conn. 433. 

22. But if the covenants in the deed formed a consideration for the 
note, so that there was only a partial failure of consideration, it was held, 
that this might be shown to reduce the damage. Ibid. 

23. In an action on a bill or note, the defendant cannot show a partial 
failure of consideration to reduce the damages, if the quantum to be de- 
ducted on account of such partial failure is not of definite computation, 
but of unliquidated damages, and there has been no attempt to repudiate 
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the contract, or restore the consideration. Pulsifer v. Hotchkiss, 
12 Conn. 234. 

24. Therefore, where A had sold an interest in a patent right fo B, 
accompanied with a false representation, and the interest thus sold was 
of some value, but of less value than it would have been if the repre- 
sentation had been true, but the difference was of an uncertain and un- 
liquidated amount, and B did not repudiate the contract, nor offer to re- 
store the interest sold; in an action on a promissory note given by B to 
A for such interest, it was held, that B could not avail himself of such 
partial failure of consideration to reduce the damages below the sum 
stated in the note. Ibid. 

25. Where the contract and the security combined form one entire 
transaction, if the security be illegally taken, the court will no more aid 
the party to recover upon the money count, than upon the security 
itself. The Philadelphia Loan Co. v. Turner, 13 Conn. 249. 

26. But where there was originally a legal consideration, and after- 

wards an instrument was taken as security which was void on account 
of illegality, such void instrument will not impair the original contract. 
Ibid. 
27. Therefore, where a corporation having power to sue and be sued, 
and to Joan money under certain restrictions, made a loan, and afterwards 
took a note as security, in contravention of the provisions of its charter ; 
it was held, in a suit on such note with the money counts, that, although 
there could be no recovery on the note, the money loaned, with the legal 
interest, might be recovered on the money counts. (One judge dis- 
senting.) Ibid. 

28. Where the question was as to the validity of a promissory note, 
the consideration of which was claimed to be made up in part of a sum 
of money advanced by A, the party assailing the note offered evidence 
to show that A was at the time of the alleged advance a poor man, un- 
able to advance so much money, it was held, that such evidence was 
admissible. Smith v. Vincent, 15 Conn. 1. 

29. A note, the consideration of which consists of claims, some of 
which are valid and others invalid, will be sustained in the absence of 
fraud to the extent of the valid part. Ayres v. Husted, 15 Conn. 504; 
S. P. Sanford v. Wheeler, 13 Conn. 165; North v. Belden, 13 Conn. 
376 ; St. John v. Camp, 17 Conn. 222. 

30. Any act done by the promisee at the request of the promisor, by 
which the former sustains any loss, trouble, or inconvenience, even of 
the most trifling description, if not utterly worthless in fact and in law, 
constitutes a sufficient consideration for a promise, although the prom- 
isor derives no advantage therefrom. Clark v. Sigourney, 17 Conn. 511. 

31. Therefore where B, at the request of A, and at his sole risk, exe- 
cuted to him a release deed, without covenants, of all B’s right in cer- 
tain land therein described, in consideration of which A gave his prom- 
issory note to B for $300, and it afterwards appeared that B had no 
title to the land so conveyed ; it was held, that the consideration of the 
note was sufficient. Ibid. 

32. The fact that there was no consideration, or no fair consideration, 
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for negotiable paper between the original parties to it is no defence 
against it in the hands of a bona fide indorsee. The Middletown Bank 
v. Jerome, 18 Conn. 443. ‘ 

33. It is now the settled law of this State, that a promissory note not 
negotiable, and not purporting on its face to be for value received, does 
imply a consideration ; and the plaintiff in an action on such note must 
prove a consideration, or he will fail to recover. Bristol v. Warner, 
19 Conn. 7. 

34. A promissory note in form negotiable, though not negotiated, im- 
ports a consideration, as well between the maker and payee, as between 
the maker and indorsees or subsequent holders. Ibid. 


8. Construction. 


1. These words in a promissory note, “ use till paid,” obviously mean 
interest till paid, and no special averment of their meaning is necessary. 
McClellan v. Morris, Kirby, 145. 

2. A written agreement respecting a note, entered into at the time the 
note is given, though it be not annexed, is to be considered in nature of 
acondition. Fellows vy. Carpenter, Kirby, 364. 

3. An erroneous judgment upon a note being reversed revives the 
note. Curtice v. Scovel, 1 Root, 421. 

4. A note for money, with a condition indorsed on the back, that, if 
the promisor give a deed of certain lands, said note to be void, is a 
note for so much money, voidable only by giving the deed. Lockwood ~ 
v. Smith, 1 Root, 497. 

5. A note for West India rum, sugar, &c. is not evidence of a note for 
West India goods generally. Brewster v. Dana, 1 Root, 266. 

6. Where no time of payment is specified in a promissory note, the 
conclusion of law is that it is payable on demand, and the plaintiff must 
declare upon it, according to its legal effect, as payable on demand ; 
otherwise the declaration will be insufficient. Bacon v. Page, 1Conn.404, 

7. A being the holder of certain accepted drafts, as security for a debt 
due to him from B, the latter transmitted to A two promissory notes 
indorsed in blank, to be substituted for the draft, requesting him, if he 
accepted such note, to return the drafts. A kept the notes, and refused 
to return or give up the drafts undischarged, but collected a part of the 
acceptor, and gave him a discharge in full. Held, that the notes were 
not legally delivered, so as to vest the property of them in A, and he 
could not maintain an action on them, as indorsee, against the maker. 
Shepard v. Hall, 1 Conn. 494. 

8. The indorsement of a bill or note overdue is equivalent to drawing 
a new bill payable at sight. Bishop v. Dexter, 2 Conn. 419. 

9. Negotiable notes are simple contracts, and are effects of the de- 
ceased holder in the hands of his administrator, within the jurisdiction 
of the Probate Court within which the maker lived at the time of his 
creditor’s death, and a discharge executed by such administrator is void. 
Slocum v. Sanford, 2 Conn. 533. 

10. In an action of assumpsit to recover money paid on certain in- 
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dorsements by the plaintiff, at the request and for the benefit of the de- 
fendants, the plaintiff offered in evidence a writing addressed to them, 
signed by the defendants, in these words: “ In consideration of your hav- 
ing indorsed the under-mentioned notes, drawn by T. D. in your favor, 
we hereby hold ourselves accountable to you for them, in the same 
manner as though said notes were drawn by us.” Held, that such writ- 
ing was not admissible to prove that such indorsements were made at 
the request of the defendants, or for their benefit. Bulkley v. Landon, 
3 Conn. 76. 

11. “ A and B, inhabitants of New York, being in Canada for a tempo- 
rary purpose, the former gave to the latter a promissory note, payable on 
demand, for and in discharge of an antecedent debt contracted in New 
York. Held, that such note, according to its legal effect, was payable 
in Canada, and the laws of that country were to govern in the construc- 
tion of the contract. Smith v. Mead, 3 Conn. 253. 

12. The indorsement in blank of a note not negotiable implies a war- 
ranty that the sum specified in the note is justly due, that the maker 
shall be able to pay it when it comes to maturity, and that it shall be 
collectible by the use of due diligence on the part of the holder. 
Huntington v. Harvey, 4 Conn. 124; S. P. Welton v. Scott, 4 Conn. 527. 

13. The indorsement in blank of a note not negotiable implies a 
warranty that the maker is able to pay it, and that it is collectible by 
the use of due diligence. Prentiss v. Danielson, 5 Conn. 175. 

14. A promissory note not negotiable is not a specialty, but stands on 
the footing of a parol contract. eran v. Barnum, 9 Conn. 242; Ful- 
ler v. Crittenden, 9 Conn. 401. 

15. A want of consideration, or fraud, may therefore be shown to 
avoid it. Ibid. 

16. A being indebted to plaintiff delivered to him B’s note, payable 
by mistake to the order of defendant instead of to the order of A, which 
the plaintiff received in part payment of his debt, and gave notice 
thereof to B. A was at the time of the transfer the holder of the note, 
and entitled to the money, but the defendant subsequently obtained pay- 
ment of the note from B, and gave him a discharge. In an action for 
money had and received, it was held, that these facts afforded fair pre- 
sumption of a delivery of the noteto A. Campv. Tompkins, 9 Conn. 545. 

17. The contract which the law prima facie implies from a blank 
indorsement of a promissory note not negotiable is, that the note is due 
and payable according to its terms, that the maker shall be able to pay 
it when it comes to maturity, and that it is collectible by the use of due 
diligence. Perkins v. Catlin, 11 Conn. 213. ; 

18. The indorsement in blank of a negotiable note by a third person, 
for the better security of the payee, prima facie imports the same con- 
tract as the blank indorsement of a note not negotiable. Ibid. 

19. But a blank indorsement is only prima facie evidence of such con- 
tract; and it is competent, as between the parties to the indorsement, 
to prove by parol evidence the agreement which was in fact made at the 
time of the indorsement. Ibid. 

20. Such evidence is not exceptionable, either as contravening the 
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legal import of the indorsement, or controlling a writing, or as being in 
opposition to the statute of frauds and perjuries. Ibid. 

21. The contract which the law prima facie implies from an indorse- 
ment in blank of a ——. promissory note, by a third person, for the 
better security of the holder, is that the note is due and payable accord- 
ing to its tenor, that the maker shall be able to pay it when it comes to 
maturity, and that itis collectible by the use of due diligence. Laflin 
v. Pomeroy, 11 Conn. 440. 

22. Therefore such a note so indorsed is admissible, without any 
additional proof, under a count averring that the defendant indorsed the 
note, and thereby promised the plaintiff that it was good and collectible, 
and should be good and with due diligence collectible when it should fall 
due, and that the maker, when it should fall due and be payable, should 
be of sufficient ability to pay it. Ibid. 

22. Where the land of the wife was sold by the husband and wife, 
and a promissory note for the avails was taken in her name, and kept 
by her during her life, after which it was found in one of her drawers 
and was inventoried by her husband as a part of her estate ; it was held, 
that such note, when made, became the property of the husband. The 
Fourth Ecc. Society in Middletown v. Mather, 15 Conn. 587. 

24. In such case no agreement between the husband and wife could 
be made during coverture, which, in legal effect, would transfer, by way of 
gift or sale, the property in the note from the husband tothe wife. Ibid. 

25. In the case of a blank indorsement of a promissory note, whether . 
negotiable or not, whether indorsed by the payee or a third person, the 
law declares the contract; and, generally, the blank need not be filled 
up before or on the trial. Castle v. Candee, 16 Conn. 223. 

26. But where the object of the plaintiff in a suit against the indorser 
is to abandon the contract implied by law, and to fix a liability by the 
proof of a special contract, different from that implied by law, it is the 
duty of the plaintiff, if required, to fill up the indorsement, before trial, 
with the contract upon which he intends to rely. Ibid. 

27. The prima facie import of a blank indorsement of a note not 
negotiable, payable on time, is an engagement by the indorser, that the 
note is due and payable according to its tenor ; that the maker shall be 
of ability to pay it when due ; and that it is collectible by the use of due 
diligence. Ibid. 

28. The same general doctrine is applicable to the indorsement of a 
note payable on demand, though the conduct requisite to constitute due 
diligence, in the two cases, may be different. Ibid. 

29. Though the law requires the use of due diligence in the holder 
of a note payable on demand, in order to subject the indorser, yet it does 
not prescribe any certain rule of conduct for this purpose, but leaves 
the question of due diligence to depend upon the circumstances of the 
case. Ibid. 

30. In the absence of any contract of forbearance for a definite time, 
the indorser may at any time require of the holder immediate action by 
attachment; and should the holder then neglect to pursue the legal 
remedy, it would discharge the indorser’s liability. bid. 
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31. Where the indorsee of a note not negotiable, payable on demand 
with interest, alleged, in a suit against the indorser, that the plaintiff at 
the request of the defendant loaned a sum of money to the makef of 
such note, to enable him to prosecute such business, for which such note 
was given ; and that the defendant, in consideration thereof, by his in- 
dorsement on such note, promised the plaintiff that it should be good 
and collectible by the use of due diligence, for a reasonable time ; it 
was held, — 1. That such note, with the blank indorsement of the de- 
fendant thereon, was admissible in evidence, under such declaration ; 
2. That parol proof of the consideration, and that the parties contemplated 
forbearance, was also admissible ; 3. That certain mortgage deeds exe- 
cuted by the maker of the note to the defendant, shortly after the 
indorsement, from the terms of which it might be fairly inferred that the 
defendant understood the contract as authorizing forbearance, and that 
he recognized his continuing liability, when he received them as secu- 
rity, were also admissible. Ibid. 

32. A writing in these words: “On demand, after my decease, I 
promise to pay B or order $ 850, without interest,” — signed by A, is not 
an instrument of a testamentary character, but is simply a promissory 
niote negotiable and irrevocable. Bristol v. Warner, 19 Conn. 7. 


4. Days of Grace. 


1. Promissory notes and bills, payable at banks, are entitled to three 
days’ grace. Shepard v. Hall, 1 Conn. 329. 

2. Promissory notes within the statute regarding negotiable paper 
are entitled to the same days of grace as inland bills of exchange. 
Norton v. Lewis, 2 Conn. 478. 

3. The days of grace on negotiable notes constitute a part of the 
original contract; and the negotiability of the note is as unrestricted 
during those days as before their commencement. Savings Bank v. 
Bates, 8 Conn. 505. 

4. A promissory note payable to a particular person, and not to his 
order or to bearer, is not negotiable, and becomes due at the expiration 
of the time therein specified, without grace. Backus v. Danforth, 10 
Conn. 297. 


5. When a Discharge of the Original Cause of Action. 


1. A bill of exchange given in consideration of goods sold and deliv- 
ered is not an extinguishment of the debt, unless the bill is expressly 
received in payment; and in case of the dishonor of the bill, assumpsit 
will lie on the original cause of action. Dougal v. Cowles, 5 Day, 511. 

2. On transactions arising in the State of New York, when notes are 
taken and a receipt in full is given, yet it is to be understood they are in 
full only when paid ; and if not productive, they do not discharge the orig- 
inal contract, unless there was an absolute agreement to risk their being 
paid. In such cases the lex loci is binding on the court here, but 
whether the same principle would be adopted with respect to similar 
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transactions in this State was left undecided. Bartsch v. Atwater, 
1 Conn. 409. 

3. One simple contract is never merged by the acceptance of another 
simple contract. It may, indeed, operate to suspend or modify it; as 
where a promissory note is taken for goods sold and delivered. No 
action can be brought for the goods till the note falls due ; because the 
vendor by taking the note has agreed to extend the credit till that time. 

Bristol, J. in Hinsdale vy. Eells, 3 Conn. 377. 

4. Where there is an express contract, it extinguishes the implied one. 
Peters, J. in Rapelye v. Bailey, 3 Conn. 438. 

5. A forged note or dishonored draft delivered in payment is no satis- 
faction or extinguishment of an antecedent demand. Eagle Bank v. j 
Smith, 5 Conn. 71. 

6. As between the parties to a mortgage to secure the payment of the 
amount of a certain note, the taking up of that note by the substitution 
of another is not a satisfaction of the condition of the mortgage, or an 
extinguishment of the original debt. Bolles v. Chauncey, 8 Conn. 389. 

But see Humphrey v. Oviatt, 8 Conn. 413. 

7. The mere giving for an antecedent debt of a note or bill which 
turns out.to be unproductive is not, in the absence of any agreement to 
receive it as payment, an extinguishment of such debt. Davidson v. 

Borough of Bridgeport, 8 Conn. 472. 

8. It is a general rule, that the payee of an indorsed note or bill can- — 
not recover on his original demand so long as such note or bill is out- 
standing in the hands of a third person. Ibid. . 

9. But the mere indorsement of a bill or note by the payee is not 
payment of the original demand, even as to him. Ibid. 

10. Therefore, where A, being indebted to B, gave him a bill for the 
amount, which B indorsed to C, B at the same time assigning to C all 
his right to the debt due from A; C presented the bill for acceptance, 
which was refused ; after which C brought an action in the name of B 
against A, on the original indebtedness, and brought the bill into court 
unpaid; it was held, that such indorsement was no obstacle to a re- 
covery. Ibid. 

11. The original cause of action is not extinguished by the taking of 
a negotiable promissory note, where there is no evidence of any agree- 
ment between the parties to accept it as payment. Bill v. Porter, 9 
Conn. 23; Clark v. Smith, 9 Conn. 379. 

12. But an objection at the trial, that the note is not produced and 
cancelled, and may be outstanding in the hands of a bond fide holder, 
affords reasonable ground for the jury to presume that it was received in 
payment. Bill v. Porter, 9 Conn. 23. 

13. Yet if the objection is not taken at the trial, it will be too late to 
rely upon the non-production of the note in support of a motion for a new 
trial. Ibid. 

14, A judgment on a new security given for a previous indebtedness 
is not of itself a satisfaction of such indebtedness. Fairchild v. Holly, 
10 Conn. 474. 

15. Therefore, where several persons were jointly indebted on book to 
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A,B, one of the joint debtors, gave his own separate promissory note to A 
for the balance of the account, which was entered upon A’s book to the 
credit of the original debtors, but was not accepted by A in satisfaction 
of his claim against them, and A recovered judgment on the note against 
B, who became insolvent, and the judgment was wholly unsatisfied ; in 
an action of debt on book afterwards brought by A against all the 
original debtors, it was held, that the judgment on B’s note was no bar 
or defence to the action. Ibid. 

16. Where A, having a promissory note against B, received from B a 
new note in exchange for and in full satisfaction and discharge of the 
former note, without delivering up such former note, and then brought a 
suit on the new note, it was held, that he was not precluded from a re- 
covery in consequence of his retaining the former note. Woodbridge 
v. Skinner, 15 Conn. 306. 

17. A note is a security of no: higher nature than a book debt, and 
does not merge or extinguish the latter, unless it is so agreed by the 
parties. Clark v. Savage, 20 Conn. 258. 


6. Notes payable in Specific Articles. 


1. On a note to pay a sum in labor, the promisee must provide the 
labor or the promisor will be excused. Barns v. French, 2 t, 53. 

2. In an action on a promissory note for $80, to be paid in good 
West India rum, sugar, or molasses, at the election of the payee, within 
eight days after date, it was held to be unnecessary to aver that the 

ayee made his election, and gave notice thereof to the promisor, as the 
atter was bound at all events to make payment in one of the articles 


specified, within eight days, and on failure became immediately liable. 
Townsend v. Wells, 3 Day, 327. 

3. Where a note is payable in specific articles at a time and place 
specified, the articles must be set apart and designated, so as to enable 
the promisee to distinguish them from others. Smith v. Loomis, 7 


Conn. 110. 


7%. Negotiability and Transfer. 


1. A transfer of a note by the promisee, after the promisor is legally 
served with a process in nature of a foreign attachment, is void in law, 
as it respects the garnishee. Coit v. Bull, Kirby, 149. 

2. If the promisee indorses his name to a blank on the back of a 
Note, it is, according to the nature of the transaction and the course of 
business, an authority to the holder to write over it a power of attorney, 
or an assignment with warranty, at his election, and the indorser is 
estopped to say the contrary. Hungerford v. Thomson, Kirby, 393. 

3. Money due on a note which is assigned is the property of the 
assignee. Redfield v. Hillhouse, 1 Root, 63. 

4. A blank indorsement, till filled up, is not evidence of an assign- 
ment or warranty. Brewster v. Dana, 1 Root, 266 

5. The sale and + aman of a promissory note, for the full value 
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thereof, by one assignee to a subsequent one, does not, of itself, imply a 
warranty ; that the maker, having had notice of such sale and assign- 
ment, shall not take a discharge from the payee. Leavenworth v. 
Upson, 4 Day, 100. 

6. The parts of a divided bank-bill are not separately negotiable. 
Bank of the United States v. Sill, 5 Conn. 106. 

7. A, at Providence, in Rhode Island, on the 14th of April, 1819, 
gave to B a promissory note, payable four months after date. This 
note having remained unpaid until the 25th of April, 1820, C, in consid- 
eration that B would forbear the ¢ollection of it for sixty or ninety days 
longer, agreed to guarantee the payment thereof; and, in pursuance of 
such agreement, indorsed his name in blank on the note; and B after- 
wards filled up the indorsement in these words, viz.: ‘ April 25th, 
1820. In consideration of further forbearance, I guarantee the payment 
of the within note.” In an action brought by B against C, on this in- 
indorsement, it was held, — 1. That proof of the special agreement be- 
tween B and C was admissible ; 2. That B was entitled to fill up the 
blank indorsement pursuant to such agreement; and 3. That, having so 
filled it up, he was entitled to recover, without proof of the demand and 
notice requisite in cases of bills and notes regularly negotiated. Beck- 
with vy. Angell, 6 Conn. 315. 

8. Where the holder of a note payable to another person, and secured 
to him by mortgage, put it in the hands of an attorney for collection, 
to whom the promisee paid the money due on it; and the attorney 
thereupon delivered it to him, with the amount paid indorsed thereon, — 
but without assigning it; it was held, that the effect of this transaction 
was to restore to the promisee his title to the note, and the security was 
afterwards as valid as though the note had always remained unpaid in 
his possession. Page v. Green, 6 Conn. 338. 

9. Though a promissory note not payable to order is not assignable 
so as to vest the legal interest in another person, yet the assignment of 
such note transfers the equitable title, which will be recognized both in 
a court of equity and in a court of law, and fully protected. Lyon v. 
Summers, 7 Conn. 399. 

10. To give effect to this doctrine is the object of the statute of May 
23, 1822, c. 12,8. 1. Ibid. 

11. To an action brought in the name of A, against B, on a promis- 
sory note made by B, payable to A, the defendant pleaded a defeasance 
given by A to him simultaneously with the execution of the note, and 
as part of the transaction. The plaintiff replied, that, soon after the giv- 
ing of the note, he fora full and valuable consideration assigned and 
delivered it to C, who gave immediate notice thereof to B; that C 
had ever since owned the note, and had instituted and prosecuted the 
suit thereon, in the name of A, for C’s benefit exclusively ; that A at the 
date of the note was in low circumstances in point of property, much in 
debt, and destitute of pecuniary credit ; that A wished to obtain of B his 
note, that A might use it to pay his creditors, or to raise money by 
the sale thereof, and made known his object to B; that it was then 
agreed between A and B, with a view to enable A to commit a fraud on 
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any person to whom he might put off the note, that A should execute to B 
the defeasance mentioned in the plea, that A might retain it in his pos- 
session, and by means thereof defeat any action which should thereafter 
be brought on such note, by any owners thereof, in A’s name. ‘This 
replication was traversed, on which issue was joined. On the trial, it 
was admitted that the note was assigned by A, who was a bankrupt, to 
C, for its full value, of which due notice was given to B, C paying for it, 
partly in money, and partly by his own note to B, which B assigned to 
D for its full value, both C and D being ignorant of any defeasance or 
condition to the first-mentioned note. The court instructed the jury, that, 
if they should find that it was agreed between B and A, when the note 
and defeasance were executed, that the defeasance was not to be annexed 
to the note, but to be kept by B, so that the note might appear valid and 
unconditional, to enable A to deceive and delay his creditors by showing 
the same to them, or with intent that A should thereby be enabled to 
raise money thereon, by selling it to any person who might purchase it, 
and that thereafter the defeasance should be set up as a defence, then 
the transaction was fraudulent, and the defeasance ought not to prevent 
a recovery on the note. The verdict was for the plaintiff. On a motion 
by the defendant for a new trial, embracing the preceding matters, and 
stating that the plaintiff on the trial introduced testimony in support of 
both the propositions hypothetically stated in the charge, and claimed 
to have proved them, it was held, — 1. That, under the issue joined, and 
the charge given, the verdict had established facts sufficient to warrant 
a recovery by the plaintiff; the great question in the case being whether 
the defeasance was fraudulent, and that question being directly an- 
swered by the verdict; 2. That as the defendant at the trial made no 
objection to the evidence on the ground of variance or irrelevancy, he 
could not avail himself of such objection on this motion. Ibid. 

12. On a recovery by the plaintiff in such case, the proper rule of 
damages is the amount of the note in suit, and interest; the defend- 
ant, who was a party to the fraud, not being entitled to any deduction 
on the ground that C, when sued on his note by D, in the defendant’s 
name, might avoid it. Ibid. 

13. Where a promissory note payable to A or order, sixty days after 
date, was indorsed by him, with intent to negotiate it in the partnership 
name of A & Co., which partnership, consisting of A and B, was then 
subsisting, it was held, that such indorsement operated to transfer the 
legal title to the indorsee. Finch v. De Forest, 16 Conn. 445. 

14. A gave his note to B, payable to B or order, on a certain future 
day. This note B retained in his hands, doing nothing else with or in rela- 
tion to it, until his death, which was long after it fell due. It afterwards 
came into the hands of C, the widow and executrix of B, with the name 
of B written in blank by him on the back of it; and C delivered it, in 
the state in which she found it, to D, for a valuable consideration. In 
an action brought by D as indorsee of the note against A as the maker, 
alleging that B, by his indorsement in writing under his hand, ordered 
the contents thereof to be paid to D, it was held,—1. That, as D 
claimed title to the note, by an immediate indorsement of it to him by 
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B, it was necessary for D, in order to sustain that title, to prove such an 
indorsement ; 2. That the word indorsement, as applicable to negotiable 
paper, imports a transfer of the legal title to the instrument by contract ; 
3. That the consummation of this contract must be shown, by a delivery 
by the party making the transfer to the party to whom it is made, and 
an acceptance by the latter; the mere act of the payee’s writing his 
name on the back of the instrument not being sufficient for this purpose ; 
4. That the legal title of the note being in B at the time of his death, it 
then vested in C, his executrix, and could be transferred only by her in- 
dorsement ; 5. That C, as executrix or otherwise, had no authority to 
deliver the note as a note indorsed by B; 6. That D consequently had 
acquired no legal title ; '7. That, as the note came into D’s hands after it 
became due, it was subject to the defence of want of legal title in him. 
(Two judges dissenting.) Clark v. Sigourney, 17 Conn. 511. 

15. A transfer of a chose in action belonging to the estate of the de- 
ceased, by one of two or more administrators, is ordinarily effectual to 
vest the legal title in the vendee. Beecher v. Buckingham, 18 Conn. 110, 

16. But where A, one of two administrators, after he had become 
bankrupt, sold a note not negotiable to C, contrary to the prohibition of 
B, the other administrator, C having full knowledge of the bankruptcy 
of A,in an action at law brought on such note by C, in the names of 
A and B, it was held,—1. That no legal title to the note passed to C, 
because it was not negotiable ; 2. That C had no implied authority to 
use the name of B in such action, by reason of the circumstances under 
which the sale was made. Ibid. 

17. Where it was shown by the defendants in such action that they 
had paid the money due on the note to B, and he had paid it over to 


- those who were ultimately entitled to it, and given the defendant a dis- 


charge, it was held,— 1. That such payment and discharge constituted 
an effectual defence to the action, unless C, the assignee, was protected 
by the statute of 1822, relating to the assignment of choses in action 
negotiable ; 2. That as C took the note under suspicious circumstances, 
and as it did not appear that the purchase-money had been applied for 
the benefit of the estate, C’s equity was not superior to that of the de- 
fendant, and therefore his claim was not aided by the statute. Ibid. 

18. Where a promissory note given by A to B had been negotiated 
by B before it was due, but B, finding that A would not be able to pay 
it at maturity, sent the money to A, who at the request of B, and as his 
agent, paid it over to the holder of the note, and took it up, it was held, 
that the effect of this transaction was to reinstate B as the proprietor of 
the note, and enable him to recover on it in the same manner as if it had 
never been negotiated. Mernjils v. Swift, 18 Conn. 257. 


8. Acceptance. 


1. The act of drawing a bill of exchange by one partner, in his own 
name, upon the firm of which he is a member, for the use of the part- 
nership concern, is, in contemplation of law, an acceptance of the bill 
by the drawer on behalf of the firm; and the holder of the bill may 
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sustain an action thereon against the firm as for a bill accepted. 
Dougal v. Cowles, 5 Day, 511. 

2. A, being the agent of B, procured, for the purpose of raiSing 
money for his individual use, a bill of exchange to be drawn on him 
as agent, which he accepted as agent, and then got it discounted and 
appropriated the avails to himself; such acceptance being within the 
scope of A’s agency, but without the knowledge of B. In an action 
brought by the indorsee of the bill against A in his individual capacity, 
it was held, that the plaintiff could not recover on the bill, as the ac- 
ceptance bound B only, nor on the money counts, for he held a written 
security valid and uncancelled, in which his remedy must be sought. 
Shelton v. Darling, 2 Conn. 435. 

3. The acceptor of a bill with funds, who has failed to pay, is not 
liable for the costs of a suit against the drawer. Barnwell v. Mitchell, 
3 Conn. 101. 

4. Notice within a reasonable time of the acceptance of a guarantee 
is necessary, where the guarantee is prospective, and is to attach upon 
future transactions. Craft v. Isham, 13 Conn. 28; Averill v. Hedge, 
12 Conn. 424; Wilcox v. Roath, 12 Conn. 550; Rapelye v. Bailey, 
3 Conn. 438; 5 Conn. 149. 


9. Presentment, Demand, and Notice. 


1. Necessity of. 
2. By whom to be made or given, when and where. 
3. Sufficiency of. 
4. Waiver of. 
1. Necessity of. 

1. Where the note declared on was an absolute promise for the pay- 
ment or further security of a debt then due, on a contract to which one 
of the defendants was a party, notice by the plaintiff of the amount due 
need not be averred in the declaration. Bulkley v. Elderkin, Kirby, 188. 

2. Where a note is payable in specific articles on demand, a special 
demand is necessary. Dean v. Woodbridge, 1 Root, 191. 

3. An indorsee of a note must use due diligence in order to subject 
the indorser ; he must give notice to the indorser of the non-payment of 
the note in a reasonable time. Phelps v. Blood, 2 Root, 518. 

4. A, being insolvent, made a promissory note payable to B or order, 
which B, with full knowledge of such insolvency, and having given no 
value for it, indorsed to give it credit and currency. Held, that, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, the indorser was entitled to regular 
notice. Buck v. Cotton, 2 Conn. 126. 

5. A made a negotiable note payable in six months from date. After 
it was due, and while a suit on it, in which the body of A had been 
attached and committed to prison, was pending, B, the payee, indorsed it 
to C. Shortly afterwards C indorsed it to D, and D to E, who took it ig- 
norant that the note was overdue when first negotiable. Held, that 
could not recover against B without showing demand and notice within 
a reasonable time. Bishop v. Dexter, 2 Conn. 419. 
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6. Where a promissory note was made by one partnership and in- 
dorsed by another, the acting partner in both being the same person, it 
was held, that this fact did not excuse the want of due presentment for 
non-payment to the makers, and notice of non-payment to the indorsers. 
Dwight v. Scovil, 2 Conn. 654, 

7. In the contract of indorsement it is a condition precedent that the 
— shall use due diligence in making demand and giving notice, 

id. 

8. Where bills, drawn in the West Indies, were purchased in New 
York, overdue and protested, it was held, that, in the absence of proof, 
the legal presumption was that the drawer had funds in the hands of 
the drawee, and that he was exonerated from liability for want of due 
notice. Thompson v. Stewart, 3 Conn. 171. 

9. The exercise of due diligence, if not waived, or the want of it 
excused, consists in a demand of payment from the maker, as soon as 
the note becomes due, and, in case of non-payment, an immediate suit 
against him by attachment, followed by the most rigorous measures for - 
the collection of the debt. Prentiss v. Danielson, 5 Conn. 175. 

10. Where the holder of a note not negotiable, payable on the 
20th of March, neglected, until some time in the month of July follow- 
ing, to put such note in suit against the maker, it was held, that such 
laches, in the absence of any excuse or waiver, discharged the indorser 
from liability. Ibid. 

11. It is not necessary for the party insisting on the laches of the 
holder as a defence, to show that he has sustained actual damage. Ibid. 

12. The utter insolvency of the maker, so that process against him 
would be unavailable, excuses the neglect of suit. Ibid. 

13. An assignment by the maker, before the note becomes due, of all 
_ property to the indorser, is a waiver by the latter of legal diligence. 

bid. 

14. So, if an indorser receives security to meet a particular indorse- 
0 he thereby waives legal diligence in respect of that indorsement. 

bid. 

15. But where an inderser, after he had become discharged by the 
laches of the holder, took an assignment of property from the maker as 
security or indemnity for indorsements and liabilities on the maker’s ac- 
count, and it appeared that such assignee was under indorsements and 
liabilities for the assignor other than the indorsement of the note in 
question to the full amount of the property assigned, it was held, that the 
taking of such assignment was not a waiver of legal diligence, so as to 
revive the extinguished liability of the indorser. Ibid. 

16. Where an indorser, after he had become discharged by the laches 
of the holder, wrote a letter to the holder, who had arrested the body of 
the maker, advising him not to commit the maker to prison, as it would 
answer no good purpose; this was held to be no waiver of legal dili- 
gence, so as to affect the indorser’s liability. bid. 

17. Where a third person guaranteed the payment of a note by an 
indorsement in these words: “I hereby guarantee the payment of this 
note, within four years from this date”; it was held, that this was an 
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absolute engagement on the part of the guarantor, that the note should 
be paid within the time specified by the maker or by himself, and ,that 
demand and notice were not necessary. Breed v. Hillhouse, 7 Conn. 523. 

18. In an action by the indorsee of a bill of exchange payable at 
either bank in Providence against the acceptor, it was held, that notice 
to the defendant of the bank at which demand of payment would be 
made was not essential to the plaintiff’s right of action. Jackson v. 
Packer, 13 Conn, 342. 

19. A presentment and demand at the time and place of payment of 
a note payable at a future day, is not a condition precedent to a right 
of recovery upon it against the maker. Bond v. Storrs, 13 Conn. 412. 


2. By whom to be made or given, when and where. 


1. The holder of a dishonored note is not obliged to send notice of 
non-payment until the next day after its dishonor. The Hartford 
Bank v. Stedman, 3 Conn. 489. 

2. A note payable at a particular place must be presented at that 
place for payment, although the parties to it reside elsewhere. Ibid. 

3. It is not necessary that a demand of payment be made, or notice 
of non-payment given, by a party to the note ; it being sufficient if it be 
done by a notary public, or by a person having a parol authority for 
that purpose, or the lawful possession of the paper. Ibid. 

4. The diligence required of the holder of a note not negotiable, in 
order to subject the indorser, consists in a demand of payment from 
the maker, as soon as the note becomes due, and in case of non-pay- 
ment an immediate suit against him by attachment. Huntington v. 
Harvey, 4 Conn. 124; Welton v. Scott, 4 Conn. 527. 

5. In an action by the payee against the maker of a promissory note 
payable at a particular place, a demand at the place specified is not a 
condition precedent to the plaintiff’s right of recovery, and need not 
therefore be averred in the declaration.”” Eldred v. Hawes, 4 Conn. 


465. 
3. Sufficiency of. 

1, In an action against the drawer of a bill of exchange, present- 
ment in due season will be intended, after verdict, though the averment 
in the declaration be only that it was presented soon after it was re- 
ceived. Per Cur. in Hall v. Crandall, Kirby, 402. 

2. A mistake in the bill of the Christian name of the drawee is 
immaterial, if the bill be presented to the right person. Sterry v. Robin- 
son, 1 Day, 11. 

3. A and B of New York, and C of Norwich in Connecticut, having 
been partners in trade, dissolved their partnership, and published notice 
of such dissolution for several weeks successively in two newspapers, 
one printed at Norwich, which was their usual place of doing business, 
and the other at New London, in the vicinity. B afterwards indorsed 
a bill of exchange in New York with the company’s name ; but whether 
the indorsee had or had not actual notice of the dissolution did not ap- 
pear; nor did it appear that he had ever been a correspondent of the 
company ; held, that these facts constituted reasonable notice to him 
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and to every other person not a correspondent of the company, and 
that the company were not liable as indorsers. Mowatt v. Howland, 
3 Day, 353. 

4. Where the assignee of a note not negotiable has not used due 
diligence to collect the contents of the maker, he is not entitled to re- 
cover against the assignor. Horton v. Frink, 5 Day, 530. 

5. A on the 5th of February, 1810, at S. in this State, made his pro- 
missory note for $657.35, payable to B, or order, three years after its 
date. B, on the 17th of March following, at the city of New York, 
assigned the note to C of the city of New York, who immediately put a 
letter into the post-office at New York, addressed to A at S., containing 
notice of the assignment, and on the 19th of May following sent a 
similar notice to A at S.; but the first letter was never received. The 
note, being in the hands of B’s attorney in this State at the time of the 
transfer, was not in fact indorsed and delivered over to C until after 
the 31st of March, 1810. After the, execution of the note, D com- 
menced a suit by process of foreign attachment against B, and on the 
26th of March, 1810, a copy of such process was left with A, as the 
trustee and debtor of B. Ona scire facias brought by D against A it 
was held,—1. That notice of the assignment to the maker of the note 
was indispensably necessary to the validity of the transfer; and 2. That 
merely putting a letter into the post-office at New York containing 
notice of the assignment was not sufficient to vest the property of the 
note in the assignee. Judah v. Judd, 5 Day, 534. : 

6. A drew a bill of exchange in favor of B, on C, for £200 sterling. 
dated the 31st of January, 1805. B indorsed the bill to D and E, joint 
partners, by whom it was indorsed to F. ‘The bill was protested both for 
non-acceptance and non-payment, but D had no notice of its dishonor. 
After the dissolution of the partnership subsisting between D and E, 
and after the bill had been protested, G, by process of foreign attach- 
ment, brought his action against F, and a copy was duly left in service 
with D, as his agent, &c. On a scire facias against D, G offered to 
prove by the testimony of D the confessions of F relating to the fact of 
notice having been given to E of the dishonor of the bill; and also re- 
lating to the fact that F had shown to D the deposition of C. 8. con- 
taining evidence of such notice. It was held that such evidence was 
inadmissible. Manwaring v. Grifing, 5 Day, 561. 

7. Where parties live in the same town, personal notice of the non- 
payment of bills and notes must be given; but in other cases the 
putting of a letter into the mail addressed to the party entitled to notice 
is legal notice. Shepard v. Hall, 1 Conn. 329. 

8. Where a note or bill is made payable to two or more persons, and 
by them jointly indorsed in their individual names, each is entitled to 
notice of non-payment. Therefore an acknowledgment of due notice 
by one will lay no foundation for an action against all. Shepard v. 
Hawley, 1 Conn. 367. 

9. The precise day of demand and notice it is not material to allege 
in the declaration, it being sufficient to make out the proper time in proof. 
Norton v. Lewis, 2 Conn. 478. 

R 
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10. A bill was drawn and dated in Alexandria on persons residing in 
New York, who accepted it. The drawer’s residence was, in fact, in 
Fairfield in Connecticut; which was publicly known, and was particu- 
larly known to one of the acceptors. The bill being protested for non- 
payment, immediately afterwards two letters containing notice were put 
into the post-office at New York, one addressed to the drawer at Alex- 
andria and the other addressed to him at New York, and a third letter, 
addressed to him at New York, was left at the counting-house of the 
acceptors. It was held, that although the holder was ignorant of the 
drawer’s place of residence, yet, as it did not appear that he had used 
due diligence to make inquiry, the notice given was insufficient. Barn- 
well vy. Witchell, 3 Conn. 101. 

11. A promissory note, payable at the Middletown Bank, was in- 
dorsed by S., residing in Hartford, and was discounted by the Hartford" 
Bank, and sent to the Middletown Bank for collection. This note be- 
coming payable on Saturday, the 25th of September, it was in the after- 
noon of that day presented at the Middletown Bank for payment, and 
was dishonored. R., a notary public residing in Middletown, prepared 
a notice of the dishonor, sealed it up, and directed it to S., leaving a 
blank for his place of residence; which he inclosed in a letter to B, 


, Cashier of the Hartford Bank, requesting him to add to the direction 


S.’s place of residence, which was unknown to R., though known to men 
of business in Middletown. The notice thus directed and inclosed R. 
put into the post-office at Middletown on the same day, before the closing 
of the next mail to Hartford, which was received by B. at Hartford on 
Monday morning, the 27th of September, who immediately wrote upon 
the notice the word “ Hartford,” and put it into the post-office at Hart- 
ford. Held, that the notice so given was sufficient The Hartford 
Bank v. Stedman, 3 Conn. 489. 

12. Though the holder of a dishonored note, ignorant of the indors- 
er’s place of residence, is bound to exercise due diligence to ascertain 
it, yet the law prescribes no specific mode of inquiry ; and it is sufficient 
if any mode be resorted to which under the circumstances of the case 
is characterized by reasonable diligence. Ibid. 

13. The omission by R. to waste time in making inquiry at Middle- 
town, and his sending the notice immediately to a person acquainted 
with the indorser’s place of residence, that the deficiency in the direc- 
tion might be supplied, satisfied the rule of law requiring reasonable 
diligence. Ibid. 

14. Where the party to be affected with notice resides in the same 
town in which the paper was dishonored, the notice must be personal, 
or left at such party’s dwelling-house or place of business; but if he re- 
sides in a different town, the notice may be, and usually is, by mail. Ibid. 

15. A notice of the dishonor of a bill need not state that the holder 
looks to the party notified for payment; this being implied in the act of 
giving notice. Cowles v. Harts, 3 Conn. 516. 

16. A demand of payment of a lost note, on presentment of a copy, 
is sufficient, and satisfies the usual averment of due presentment, 
Hinsdale v. Miles, 5 Conn. 331. 

VOL. VII. 20 
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17. Therefore, where the plaintiff in an action of assumpsit, brought 
by him as indorsee against the indorser of a promissory note, — having 
averred, that on the 26th of May he presented the note for payment at 
the place where it was made payable, and demanded payment thereof, 
and having also averred that the note had been lost by time and accident, 
and could not be produced,— adduced evidence to prove that the note 
was lost on the 26th of February preceding, and that a copy of it was 
presented by a notary public on the 26th of May, on which he de- 
oe payment, it was held, that such evidence was unexceptionable. 

id. 

18. If, after the dishonor of a note, the indorser promise to pay it, 
such promise is presumptive evidence of due demand and notice. 
Breed v. Hillhouse, 7 Conn. 523. 

19. And this rule is applicable to the case of a third person, who has 
guaranteed the payment of the note. Ibid. 

20. Where a note payable at the Union Bank in New London was 
sent by the cashier of the United States Branch Bank in Hartford to the 
Union Bank for collection; and when it fell due, payment being re- 
fused, it was protested for non-payment; and the cashier of the Union 
Bank, on the same day, put the note, protest, and a notice to the indorser 
in the post-office in New London, directed to the cashier of the United 
States Branch Bank at Hartford, these proceedings being in conformity 
to the known and established usage of the Union Bank in like cases ; 
but it did not appear that notice was otherwise given to the indorser by 
any party to the note; it was held, that such proceedings were not, in 
relation to the indorser, a compliance with the rule requiring notice. 
Holland v. Turner, 10 Conn. 308. 

21. In order to perfect an assignment of a chose in action, as against 
bona fide creditors and purchasers, notice of such assignment must be 
given to the debtor within a reasonable time. Bishop v. Holcomb, 
10 Conn. 444. 

22. But an assignment of a chose in action without notice to the 
debtor is valid as between the parties ; and no person having knowledge 
of the assignment can sustain the character of a bona fide creditor for 
the purpose of defeating it. bid. 

23. Therefore, where, A being indebted by note not negotiable to B, 
B assigned it for a valuable consideration to C without notice to A, after 
which D, a creditor of B having knowledge of such assignment, attached 
such notes by process of foreign attachment as still the property of B, 
it was held, that D, not coming in a bona fide character, could not pre- 
vail against the assignment. Ibid. 

24. Any form of notice to an indorser is sufficient to fix his liability, 
if the instrument in question was intended to be described in such 
notice, and the party was not misled or deceived thereby as to the instru- 
ment intended. Kilgore v. Bulkley, 14 Conn. 362. 

25. Where a clerk in a bank, called to prove notice to the firms of 
S. and M., the indorsers of a dishonored note payable abroad, testified 
that two notices of non-payment for such indorsers were recéived by 
the bank, and he made the following memorandum on one for the bank : 
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‘* Delivered like notice to M. (a member of both firms), June 4, 1839. 
J. B. Teller,” — which was produced ; and he further testified that he 
made this memorandum at the time it purports to have been made, and 
that, from the facts of receiving the notices and making the memoran- 
dum, he had no doubt but that he delivered such notices to the indorsers, 
though he had no recollection of having delivered them; it was held, 
that such evidence was udmissible. The New Haven County Bank 
v. Mitchell, 15 Conn. 206. 

26. Evidence, to be admissible, need not afford full proof of the fact 
which it is offered to establish; but it is sufficient, if it conduces in 
any reasonable degree to prove that fact. Belden vy. Lamb, 17 Conn. 
441. 

27. Therefore, where the plaintiff, in an action against the defendant 
as indorser of a promissory note, for the purpose of showing that the” 
defendant had received notice of non-payment in due time, offered testi- 
mony to prove that he had admitted in conversation that he had received 
notice of non-payment, but he at the same time refused to pay the note, 
because the notice was misdirected ; it was held, that this testimony was 
not to be withheld from the consideration of the jury, because it fell 
short of proving notice in due time ; as the deficiency might be supplied 
by other evidence direct or presumptive. Ibid. 

28. Where certain facts conducing to prove diligence are either 
proved or conceded, the question whether they amount to due or legal 
diligence is one for the decision of the court alone ; but when the ques- 
tion is, what are the facts, and what was done by the holder in making 
inquiries, the jury are to decide it. Ibid. f 

29. Where it was proved, that, an indorsed note being left at one of 
the banks in the city of Hartford for collection, the holder and the 
cashier of that bank were ignorant of the indorser’s place of residence ; 
that the holder went out of the bank for the purpose of ascertaining it, 
and soon afterwards returned, and directed the cashier to write the word 
“ Chickopee ” upon the note under the indorser’s name, which he ac- 
cordingly did; that, when the note became due, notice of non-payment 
was sent by mail to the indorser, directed to him at Chickopee, which 
was not his place of residence, but about seven miles distant therefrom ; 
that his place of residence was known to sundry citizens of Hartford ; 
and that, within a year previous to this time, six or seven notices of pro- 
test had been sent to him by mail, properly directed, from the other banks 
in Hartford, — the court, after informing the jury what in point of law 
would be due diligence under the circumstances of the case, submitted 
the evidence to them, and left it. to them to decide whether the holder 
had used such diligence, thus treating it as a mixed question of law and 
fact ; it was held, that this course was correct. (Two judges dissenting.) 
Ibid. 

30. Where a promissory note was made payable to the order of the 
payee, on demand, w’th interest, and was indorsed at the time when it 
was made; it was held to be a reasonable construction of the instru- 
ment, that neither the parties to it nor the indorser contemplated an 
immediate demand, but all regarded the real time of payment as future, 
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and the indorsement as a continuing guarantee. Lockwood v. Crawford, 
18 Conn. 361. 

31. But in such case the law requires that a demand be made in a 
reasonable time, in order to subject the indorsers. Ibid. 

32. What shall be deemed a reasonable time for this purpose must to 
some extent be determined by the peculiar circumstances of the case ; 
which may be proved by extrinsic evidence. Ibid. 

33. Where it was shown that the indorser himself, as well as the 
parties to the note, which was made on the 25th of July, assented to a 
future day of payment, viz. about the Ist of October following; and 
before that time payment was demanded ; it was held, that the demand 
was in reasonable time. Ibid. 

34. Where the payee and holder of such note, which had been par- 
tially paid, called on the maker for the balance, and the maker, without 
inquiring for the note or refusing payment because it was not shown to 
him, said he could not conveniently pay the balance then, and re- 
quested the holder to draw on him for it at a future day, it was held, 
that a sufficient presentment and demand appeared. Ibid. 

35. By the general mercantile Jaw, as well as the law of the State 
of New York, notice of the non-payment of a bill or note must be given 
on or before the next day after its dishonor, and it is incumbent on the 
— to show affirmatively that such notice was given in due time. 

id 


36. Therefore, where it appeared only that the holder of a note, after 
it was dishonored, being an inmate of the indorser’s family, informed 
him of the non-payment of it, it was held, that the notice requisite to 
fix the indorser’s liability was not shown. Ibid. 

37. Notice of the dishonor of an indorsed note payable on demand 
must be given in the same manner as of bills and notes payable on a 
fixed day. Ibid. 

38. A mere indulgence given to the maker of a note by the holder 
will not discharge the indorser; but to produce this effect, there must 
be some obligatory contract by which the holder is precluded from en- 
forcing his remedies against the prior parties, and thus affecting the 
legal or equitable right of the indorsers. Ibid. 


4. Waiver of. 


1. Where the indorser of a promissory note, shortly after it became 
payable, agreed with the holder, in consideration of time being given, 
that he would pay the note; it was held, that- this was equivalent to 
proof of demand and notice, and satisfied the usual averments of de- 
mand and notice in the declaration. Norton v. Lewis, 2 Conn. 478. 

2. The usage of banks, by one of which a note was discounted, and 
at another of which it was made payable, respecting the mode of 
giving notice, may be shown as evidence of the assent of the parties to 
such usage, and of their waiving their legal claims. (Per two judges, 
the others expressing no opinion.) The Hartford Bank v. Stedman, 
3 Conn. 489. 

3. Admitting that the promise of the indorser of a note not negotiable 

R* 
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to continue his liability as indorser, made in consideration of forbear- 
ance, after being discharged from such liability by the laches of the 
holder, is a waiver of such laches; yet the effect of the waiver is only 
to enable the holder to continue the obligation of the indorser resulting 
from his indorsement, by the use of future diligence. Huntington v. 
Harvey, 4 Conn. 125. 

4. Where the indorsee of a negotiable promissory note, payable on 
the 2d of April, demanded payment of the maker on that day, and 
gave due notice to the indorser; after which the indorser, in considera- 
tion that the indorsee would forbear to sue the maker, agreed in writing 
on.the back of the note to be holden as indorser until the 5th of April ; 
it was held, that, the indorser’s liability on the first indorsement being 
fixed by regular demand and notice, the second indorsement did not dis- 
charge that liability. Smith v. Hawkins, 6 Conn. 444. e 

5. Where a promissory note was indorsed for the accommodation of 
the maker, the indorsee having no funds in the maker’s hands; and 
during all the time from the making of the note until its aiming at 
maturity the maker was insolvent, but that fact was not known to the 
indorser at the time of his indorsement; and the indorser held the goods 
for which the note was given as security for his indorsement; it was 
held, that neither of these circumstances, nor all combined, constituted 
any ground for dispensing with notice to the indorser. Holland v. 
Turner, 10 Conn. 308. 


10. Protest. 


1. An indorser of a bill of exchange is liable to the indorsee in case 
of a protest. Miller v. Riley, 2 Root, 522. 

2. To subject the indorsers of a promissory note, a notarial protest of 
its dishonor is not necessary, though the note be made in and by an in- 
habitant of one State, payable at a place in, and indorsed to, an inhabitant 
of another State. Bay v. Church, 15 Conn. 15. 

3. The postmark of the office, in which a notice of protest was 
mailed, is prima facie evidence of the time when it was mailed and 
sent. The New Haven County Bank v. Mitchell, 15 Conn. 206. 

4. Where the plaintiff, to show that notice of protest had been for- 
warded in due season from one bank to another, and from that to the 
indorsers, introduced without objection proof of certain circumstances, 
and the usage of banks, from which he claimed that the jury had a right 
to infer, in the absence of all contradictory evidence, that the notice had 
been duly forwarded, and the court so instructed the jury ; after a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff it was held, that, whether this evidence was legally 
admissible or not, yet, after it had been suffered to go to the jury without 
objection, its admission was not a ground for setting aside the verdict. 


Ibid. 
(To be continued in October No. p. 264.) 
20* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MutTILaTeD Bay«-Bitts. — A case of some interest was tried in the Circuit Court 
of Mobile, a short time since. It was brought by A. W. Marsh, to recover from the 
Bank of Mobile the value of one of its $20 mutilated bills, which had come into the 
possession of Mr. Marsh in the regular course of his business. The bill was composed 
of two parts, pasted together, and less in length by one eighth than the original. 
The name of the cashier was in full on one part of the bill, and the name of the president, 
with the exception of his initials, on the other part. It was conceded that the owner 
received it in due course of trade, and when exhibited in court, in the same condi- 
tion as when it came into his hands. The late teller of the bank testifies, that, at the 
time the bill was presented to tne bank, several bills of a like character had also been 
offered, and that the bank, in paying them, had been in the habit of deducting from 
them in proportion as ther value was decreased by curtailment. The witness ex- 
hibited six cut notes of the bank, and explained how the seventh was made out of that 
number, and that it was his belief that the bill in question was cut with a fraudulent 
design upon the bank. The court, in accordance with the above testimony, ruled that 
the owner was not entitled to any thing,—in other words, the bill was valueless. 
An appeal has been taken to a higher tribunal. — Mobile Advertiser. 

New York Money Market. — An unaccountable error occurs under the head 
of “ Money Market,” in the New York Express of Saturday, in which, referring to 
certain notes circulating in New York, purporting to be of banks in Washington, and 
irredeemable in New York or elsewhere, it enumerates as among those supposititious 
banks the “ Bank of Washington” and the “ Bank of the Metropolis.” If either of 
the respected editors of the Express had had an opportunity of examining that article 
of news before its publication, it would of course have been corrected by at least omit- 
ting the names of those banks, with whose age, standing, and credit every one is 
familiar who has ever visited Washington. The Bank of Washington is almost as old 
as the National Intelligencer, and the Bank of the Metropolis is only a few yeats 
younger, and both of them have always stood in as high credit and repute as any bank 
on this side of New York. — National Intelligencer. 

CoMMERCIAL AND AGRICULTURAL Bank, Texas.— The New Orleans Picayune 
states that the Supreme Court of Texas has decided in favor of the validity of the 
charter of the Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Texas. The charter was granted 
by the colonial government of Coahuila and Texas, and confirmed by the authorities 
of the Republic of Texas. The question raised was, whether it was annulled by the 
adoption of the State constitution, which prohibits chartered banks. The Supreme 
Court decided it was not. 

A Guarp aGarinst ALTERATIONS OF BanK-Nores. —In executing the notes 
of the National Bank, District of Columbia, the engravers, Messrs. Danforth, Bald, & 
Co, have adopted a perfect guard against altering notes from a low to a higher de- 
nomination. It is simply this: on the right margin of the ones is one border, on the 
TWos, two borders, and on the THREES, three borders, &c. The reading of the notes 
comes plump up to the borders, rendering it impossible to alter the notes without dis- 
torting their proportions. These notes are peculiar, and unlike any other bank-notes 
in another particular, — on the left end is a very large vignette or hemisphere, sur- 
mounted by an eagle. Altogether these are the most unique and pleasing specimens 
of bank-note engraving we have ever seen. 

Tue ATLANTIC AND PaciFic. — The “ Costa Rica Company ” is in the course of 
formation in London, having for its object, in common with several other associations 
already before the public, the junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Conces- 
sions are stated to have been obtained, dated in 1849 and 1850, from the State of 
Costa Rica, and the line of road or railway is proposed to be carried from the port of 
Boca del Toro, on the Atlantic, to that of Golfo, on the Pacific coast. The company 
state they have a grant of a tract of land, a league in breadth, across the entire isthmus, 
besides a further territory of more than a million acres. Mineral explorations, emi- 
gration, sales of lands, and other operations, are stated to be all included in the com- 
ex programme. The names are published of a “ Conseil de Surveillance” at Paris, 

sides a London Board of direction, and the company is constituted under the French 
law en commandite. The capital is to be raised in 100,000 shares of 125 francs, or £5 
each, of which 60,000 are to be issued to the public. 
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New Circuiation. — We have been shown a draft which has the appearance of a 
bank-note, and would appear to have been intended for circulation. It is issued by a 
private banking-house, recently located at Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
reads as follows: — “For the BANK OF CHARLOTTETOWN. Pay the bearer 
THREE DOLLARS on demand, for value received Charlottetown, May 1, 1852. 
To Simeon Draper, NEW YORK. A. Sleigh, Pres’t.” 

If the above were intended as a simple draft to furnish exchange on New York, it is 
all very well; but the style and appearance of the whole would indicate that it was 
intended for circulation, and if so, all who desire a sound currency ought to set their 
faces against it. Like the new shinplasters issued at Washington, the names of the 
parties connected with it may be respectable, but as a currency it is altogether illegal. 
— New York Journal of Commerce. 

Unitep States Bank Case. — Judge Allison, of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia, has recently decided that the Trustees of the Bank of the United 
States are bound to receive, in payment of debts due to the bank, coupons of bonds 
issued by the bank. The trustees resisted this principle, and also contended that the 
court had no power to decide the question in a summary way, in equity. The courtp 
however, not only ruled the general principle as stated, but held that its equity powers 
over corporations were general and unlimited, although in reference to natural persons 
it was bound by certain restrictions. The latter doctrine was laid down some time 
ago by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. . 

MississiprPt Bank Case.— One of the most important judicial decisions ever 
made in this State, as respects the supposed amount involved, was declared the week 
before last by the High Court of Errors and Appeals. The decision was rendered in the 
case of Coulter and Richards, Executors, &c., vs. Wm. Robertson, Trustee of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Natchez ; but twenty-one other cases were resting on the same points 
and follow the same adjudication. The amount altogether involved is over half a mil- 
lion of dollars. The facts and decision are briefly these:—In 1845-46, by judg- 
ments of the Circuit Court of Adams County, and of the High Court, the charter of the 
Commercial Bank was declared forfeited, and Mr. Robertson appointed trustee to col- 
lect its assets for the purpose of paying its creditors. This duty he has been perform- 
ing with great diligence and fidelity. In the cases before the court, a plea was entered 
that the trustees had already collected sufficient and paid the debts of the bank, and 
the ground taken by the defendants, debtors to the bank, that thereby the trust was at 
an end and that the functions of Mr. Robertson ceased, and that such suits could be 
no further maintained. A demurrer was entered by Mr. Robertson’s counsel, and the 
sufficiency in the law of the plea thus brought before the court. The court sustained 
the trustee and disallowed the plea 

The case was argued in the High Court week before last. Chief Justice Smith deliv- 
ered the opinion of the court, overruling the demurrer and sustaining the positions 
taken by the plaintiff in error; viz. that, when the debts of the bank were paid, the 
trust was at an end, and the trustee had no further power to collect, and that the de- 
fence was a proper one to be made at law as well as in equity. 

Permission has been obtained to file a petition for a reargument up to the Ist of 
September. Should such reargument not be had, or the court not alter its decision, it 
is believed that an attempt will be made to take the case to the United States Supreme 
Court on behalf of the stockholders of the bank, who by the present decision are 
ousted from any further interest in the assets. — Natchez Courier. 

Tue City Bonps or New Orveans. — The sale of these securities, which we 
noticed as having taken place in New York, at an advance of sixty-eight one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent. on their par or nominal value, has occasioned in our com- 
munity a feeling of pride and satisfaction. Our citizens of every degree, high and low, 
rich and poor, manifest, not only by word of mouth, but in their looks and expressions, 
as they meet and pass each other in the streets, a spirit bespeaking triumph, and ela- 
tion at the proud position to which our city credit has been elevated. It is in eve 
respect a cause for gratulation and rejoicing. The money credit of our city, whi 
has so long been depressed and prostrated, has been revived and redeemed ; we are no 
longer in the shackles and bondage of hopeless debt ; we can stand erect, and look our 
creditors boldly in the face, without fear of being reviled, either for the indisposition or 
inability to pay what we justly owe. Henceforth we begin a new era: from our 
regenerated solvency we date a new epoch in our city’s history; and from this time 
forth, we trust we may never be subject to the reproach of being in default to our rec- 
ognized and acknowledged creditors. — New Orleans Bulletin. 
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A Descext upon CounTerFeiTpRs In Montour County. — CounTERFEITER 
Suot.— On Monday, August 9, in accordance with admirable previous arrange- 
ments, a descent was made upon the principal manufactory of counterfeit paper-money 
in Pennsylvania ; and we are pleased to add, that a very gratifying degree of success 
attended the enterprise. The location of the spurious bank-note factory was in Mon- 
tour County, about fifteen miles from Danville. The manufactory was in a room on 
the second floor of the house of Dr. Geltner, a short distance from the tavern of Abra- 
ham Hause, the father-in-law of Geltner. 

The expedition was under the direction of Mayor Gilpin of Philadelphia, and Mayor 
Guthrie of Pittsburg. The police officers selected were High-Constable Hague of 
Pittsburg, and Captain Jacob Bennett and officers Bunting and Moser of this city. 
The police were aided by the Sheriff and two or three citizens of Montour County. 

The descent, in view of the well-known reputation of the men to be dealt with, was 
an undertaking of a desperate character ; for, at the moment it was made, there were 
only three officers, assisted by one citizen, engaged in it. These officers were Messrs. 
Hague, Bennett, and Moser. The police, on approaching the door, were suspected by 
the wife of Geltner, who gave a signal, when the counterfeiters, who were in the midst 
of their work, turning out twos on the Harrisburg Bank, instantly leaped through 
windows and every other avenue of exit, and precipitately fled to the mountains. 

The officers secured Dr. Geltner, the master-spirit, but the others all escaped. Dr. 
Geltner had to be shot by officer Moser before he would surrender. He received two 
or three balls from a revolver, in the region of the shoulder; his wounds, however, are 
not considered mortal. He was lodged in Danville jail. The escape of his accom- 
_ was a mishap which it was impossible to prevent under the circumstances. 

here were neither men nor facilities sufficient to give prompt pursuit, and the hills 
and woods were so close at hand that the fugitives were in their fastnesses ere they 
could be overtaken. f 

The whole of the eounterfeiting apparatus and implements, consisting of the press, 
engraving tools, printing materials, chetnical preparations, &c., were secured. The 
press is a complete affair. About six hundred dollars in the spurious Harrisbu 
twos were likewise secured, with a number of other spurious bills, purporting to be o 
different banks. 

The officers unfortunately did not get the plate of the Harrisburg counterfeit, one 
of the fugitive counterfeiters who jumped out of a window taking it with him. They 
had the good luck, though, to recover, in the neighborhood of the scene of operations, 
two or three other steel and copper plates ; one, that of a counterfeit five on the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Bank at Pittsburg ; another, a twenty-dollar copper plate. 
The latter plate was an alteration from the exploded Millington Bank to the Cape 
May Bank ; and it was being again altered to a Rhode Island Bank. One or more of 
the recovered plates were originally genuine, and had been stolen. 

The prisoner, Dr. Geltner, is a splendid penman, and a most accomplished counter- 
feiter. He fought bravely before he would give up. His age is about twenty-eight. 

When taken into custody he asked for Police-Marshal Keyser of Philadelphia, say- 
ing, that, if he was with the party of officers, all would be right, as they both belonged 
to the same Masonic Lodge. Officer Hague told him that he was a member, but 
could not acknowledge him as a worthy brother of the order. A party of the Marshal’s 
officers went on a similar expedition to the same vicinity early last spring, but failed 
to accomplish the object of their visit, being suspected and dogged by spies fifty miles 
from the place. 

This business has been in the hands of Mayor Gilpin for months, and he has man- 
aged it with consummate shrewdness, tact, and skill. It is to be hoped that this good 
beginning, which may be considered a most excellent entering wedge, will be followed 
by yet greater success; and that the association of villains who have so long preyed 
upon the honest people of Pennsylvania will never be let alone until they are all either 
brought to justice or scattered from among us. 

The amount of counterfeiting carried on in this State, during the last few years, has 
been alarming; and our city has been continually flooded with the vile trash that was 
issued. The evil is a great one ; especially as the poorer classes, who are least able to 
bear the losses, are generally the sufferers. Both the public authorities and the banks 
should respond promptly to the efforts of the police by furnishing money or any other 
means required to break up the manufactories of the money, and bring the criminals 
concerned in making it to exemplary punishment. — Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Tue Australian GoLtp Fieips.— The London co mdent of the National 
Intelligencer, in his letter of the 8th of July, furnishes the following intelligence about 
the Australian Gold Fields : — 

“Late despatches from Mr. Latrobe, Lieutenant-Governor of Victoria, convey the 
most vivid pictures of the extent and value of the gold fields discovered there, and of 
their effect on the population. Soon after the opening of the Ballarat diggings, 1,300 
licenses were issued. The ore was found pure, in irregular masses of ‘ great beauty,’ 
scattered in the blue clay and other superior formations, and sometimes in lumps 
weighing seven or nine ounces. ‘I witnessed,’ says Mr. Latrobe, ‘ during my visit the 
washing of two tin dishes of this clay of about twenty inches in diameter, the yield of 
which was no less than eight pounds-weight of pure gold.” The average produce of this 
spot was estimated for some time at about seven hundred ounces and upwards per 
diem. But even this was soon surpassed by the discoveries at Mount Alexander. 
The gold raised there in December was calculated by hundredweights, and arrived in 
the cities on the coast at the rate of about two tons a week. Some twenty thousand 
persons were soon congregated in the district. Ballarat was comparatively deserted, 
and from the general prevalence all over the colony of the same geological formation, 
in which gold has hitherto been found, Mr. Latrobe declares that he can ‘ contemplate 
no limit to the discoveries or to the result of the opening of these fields.’ Not less 
than eleven thousand persons had arrived by sea in the colony of Victoria in the last 
six months of 1851, and 2,781 from the 1st to the 17th of January of this —_ Eight 
thousand licenses were issued for the month. As the vast majority of these persons 
arrived were consumers of general produce, and producers of no article but gold, the 
colony was obviously drained of all other commodities, while gold became in excess. 
The grand total of gold brought down under escort, in the last three months of 1851, 
from all the diggings in Victoria, was 124,835 ounces, valued at £374,505; but it is 
calculated that not more than two fifths of the gold collected is forwarded by escort, 
so that the real amount found would be more than double this sum. The total amount 
known to have been exported, down to the 8th of January, 1852, from Victoria, is 
upwards of 220,000 ounces ; and the quantity shipped from Sydney is 142,975 ounces. 

“When it is remembered that all these eftects have been produced in little more than 
six months from the first discovery of the gold down to the date of the latest de- 
spatches, and that the scene of action is in an almost unexplored region of that portion 
of the globe most remote from Europe and from civilization, they will certainly be 
ranked among the most curious and surprising phenomena in the history of mankind. 

“The Melbourne Argus of March 4 has a long article, showing that since the first 
discovery, towards the end of September last, of the wonderfully prolific gold fields of 
Victoria, the total yield has been 653,270 ounces, the value of which, £3 per ounce, 
would be £1,959,810. This would be at the rate of about 1775 lbs. per week for the 
whole period. It is stated, however, by Captain Davison, of the bark Posthumous, which 
left Melbourne on the 15th of March, that gold was arriving at Melbourne at the rate 
of about two tons per week, or (say) 4,400 lbs. Within the last three weeks the amount 
of gold consigned to and received in London exceeds in value £1,250,000. This in- 
cludes the shipments from the colony of New South Wales, as well as from that of 
Victoria.” 

Lou1s1ana Finances. — The new constitution recently adopted by the Louisiana 
Convention, at Baton Rouge, contains the following provisions : — 

Corporations with banking or discounting privileges may be either created by 
special acts, or formed under general laws ; but the Legislature shall, in both cases, 
provide for the registry of all bills or notes issued, or put in circulation as money, and 
shall require ample security for the redemption of the same in specie. ‘ 

The Legislature shall have no power to pass any law sanctioning in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, the suspension of specie payments by any person, association, or 
corporation, issuing bank-notes of any description. 

In case of insolvency of any bank or banking association, the bill-holders thereof 
shall be entitled to preference in payment over all other creditors of such bank or 
association. 

The following resolution passed the Convention by a vote of 103 yeas to 5 nays: — 

Resolved, That when the Legislature shall contract a debt to an amount exceeding 
$ 100,000, except in case of war, to repel invasion, or suppress insurrection, it shall, in 
the law creating the debt, provide the means for —. of the cr ~ent interest and 
the principal when it shall become due, and the law shall be irrepealavle until principal 
and interest are paid. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


TENNESSEE. 


Planters’ Bank of Tennessee. 


Liasriiries, July, 1847, July, 1848. July 1, 1850, July 1, 1851. July 1, 1852. 
Capital, . . + $1,766,600 $1,741,400 $1,549,600 1,540,800 $1,511,900 
Circulation, . 1,673,733 756,402 1,610,505 1,782,472 1,870,661 
Individual deposits, . 318,612 292,931 496,022 493,518 483,063 
Dividends unpaid, 10,130 5,737 32,120 40,160 * 46,303 
Due banks, . . . 119,351 71,722 19,260 14,154 115,470 
Miscellaneous, . : 7,422 eres 16,955 44,764 133,596 

Total liabilities, - $3,895,648 $2,863,192 $3,724,462 93,915,868 $4,160,993 


Resources. July, 1847, July, 1848, July 1, 1850, July1,1851. July 1, 1852, 

Notes discounted, - $1,374,625 $ 1,179,948 $1,317,943 $ 1,513,322 @ 1,677,523 
Bills of exchange, 780,610 562,932 727,898 723,048 1,188,044 
Suspended debt, . - 306,906 309,656 85,590 96,273 
Realestate, . 188,050 196,092 146,145 171,505 
State bonds, e 78,750 67,750 80,333 79,085 
Insurance stocks, 5,400 5,400 rT 4,450 
Bank balances, . - 560,595 153,700 649,220 282,476 
Bank-notes, . 84,036 50,080 113,570 65,890 95,314 
Coinonhand, . - 516,876 317,170 512,990 652,320 566,323 
Miscellaneous, . oe a am a aiid 
Total resources, + $3,895,848 $ 3,724,462 $3,915,868 $4,160,993 


Bank of Tennessee and Branches. 


Liasmitis. Jan., 1848, July, 1849. July, 1850. July, 1851. July 1, 1952, 
Capital stock, . $3,226,976 $3,199,613 $3,193,440 $3,194,202 $3,190,925 
Circulation, . 1,532,324 1,327 1,845,933 1,899,085 2,143,366 
Individual deposits, «257,252 488,916 478,971 441,673 
Public deposits, ‘ 382,321 407,092 422,232 478,757 
Bank balances, . » eae wes 39,164 ao 
Miscellaneous, . , 99,000 1,331,202 1,294,837 ‘+ 1,254,604 

Total liabilities, . $5,509,705 97,267,083 $7,323,491 97,509,205 


Resources. Jam., 1848. July, 1850. July, 1851. July 1, 1852, 
Discounted notes, . - 8 1,554,976 $ 1,791,177 $ 1,763,447 
Bilis of exchange, 1,273,874 733,833 837,345 . 719,925 
Suspended debt, . 343,325 657,026 925,153 
State bonds, . 412,390 461,488 
Due by State, 1,379,530 1,652,683 
Realestate, . 230,544 223,700 205,843 
Bank balances, . 702,661 616,544 
Bank-notes, . 303,797 331,811 
Specie on hand, . 641,954 568,443 
Miscellaneous, . ° 23.584 213,888 
Bonds, stocks, &c., ° 355,327 ae -@ 


Total resources, . . $5,509,705 § 6,541,704 $7,328,491 $7,509,225 


For the new Free Bank Law of Tennessee, and information relating to the banks of that State, see last 
volume of the Bankers’ Magazine, pp. 236, 761, 763, 1016. 


* Including a semiannual dividend of 3 per cent.. declared July 1, 1852. 
t Sinking or contingent fund, $343,903; dividend account, $786,378; exchange, interest, damages, 
&c., $117,420; Miscellaneous, $6,903. 
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Kentucky. 
Bank of Louisville and Two Branches. 

LiaBiiitigs. Jan., 1847. Jan., 1848. July, 1849. July, 1851. July 5, 1852. 
Capital, + «+  « «1,082,000 $ 1,080,000 @ 1,080,000 $ 1,080,000 @ 1,080,000 
Circulation, . . . 939,822 1,126,328 * 1,149,472 1,336,118 
Individual deposits, . . 163,980 234,466 202,236 270,482 230,392 
Bank balances,. . . 57,091 132,938 222,362 296,274 392,030 
Profit and loss, . . ° 126,830 158,166 162,933 209,924 178,390 

Total liabilities, . . 2,369,723 $2,731,898 2,650,921 $3,006,152 3,216,930 

RESOURCES. Jan., 1847. Jan., 1848. July, 1849. July, 1851. July 5, 1852, 
Notes discounted, + + $736,700 $ 648,060 $ 608,831 $ 633,866 $ 692,817 
Bills of exchange, . . 717,986 1,136,262 893,521 1,050,392 1,054,844 
Louisville city bonds, . . 75,000 75,000 75,000 68,000 35, 
Bank balances,. . . 132,830 154,410 295,578 398,610 539,5 
Suspended debt, . . . 88,443 47,962 46,080 29,935 31,153 
Realestate, . . . 97,270 89,271 99,641 93,736 87,725 
Specieonhand, . . . 445,844 510,341 527,394 614,653 654,021 
Bank-notes, . . . 75,650 70,592 104,876 116,960 118,698 
Railroad and other stocks, . i a a ie 8 err ae 3,100 

Total resources, . . § 2,369,723 @ 2,731,898 $ 2,650,921 @ 3,006,152 $ 3,216,930 
Profit and loss account, July 5, 1852, . ‘ . ° e Ps ° + $178,390 
Dividend, 44 per cent. declared, ‘ie « «a + © Ss 48,600 

Net surplus on hand, a ee ae ae ee ee ee + « $129,790 
Bank of Kentucky and Seven Branches. 

LiaBILiTiEs. Jan., 1846. Jan., 1848, July, 1849. July, 1851. July 1, 1852, 
Capital stock, . . .$23,700,000 $3,700,000 $3,700,000 3,700,000 $3,700,000 
Over-issue by Schuylkill Bank, 470,300 52,100 a é lees beuaiby i 
Circulation,. . . . 2,586,672 2,781,706 2,453,002 2,585,892 2,562,217 
Individual deposits, . . 740,984 671,965 791,645 777,140 813,770 
Bank balances, . . . 392,814 344,144 283,907 683,854 486,304 
Contingent fund, . . 139,480 89,785 114,826 318,240 183,174 
Do. reserved by charter, + 100,000 100,000 100,000 74,000 74,000 
Schuylkill Bank fund, . 55,138 Re tt 600,000 415,000 285,500 
Due Treasurer of State, ° 53,180 95,990 49,674 oe & 35,258 
Dividends unpaid, . ° 105,256 93,803 154,070 7,250 % 303,163 

Total liabilities, + «88,343,844 $ 7,929,493 $ 8,247,124 $ 8,561,376 $ 8,443,386 

RESOURCES. Jan., 1846, Jan., 1848. July, 1849. July, 1851. July1, 1852 
Notesdiscounted,. . .$3,093,840 2,642,215 $ 2,645,531 $ 2,417,610 @ 2,535,420 
Bills of exchange, . . 1,850,222 2,132,721 2,137,700 2,354,066 2,506,983 
Suspended debt, . . . 167,430 95,800 107,625 93,933 67,413 
Realestate, . . . 252,205 211,038 197,382 173,686 155,113 
Kentucky State bonds,. . 250,000 250,000 250,000 Bek ts oF od 
Louisville city bonds, . 200,000 200,000 200,000 190,000 186,710 
Bank balances, . . . 445,691 660,415 605,448 1,353,348 t 1,276,871 
Due from corporations, . 19,440 21,710 15,543 10,080 12,558 
Deficiency from over-issue,. 470,300 52,100 here oes cee 
Gold and silver, eu 1,275,308 1,371,398 1,241,063 1,082,696 1,053,218 
Notes ofother banks, . . 319,388 345,373 334,762 476,887 363,600 
Miscellaneous,. . . 6. 6.6 46,722 512,070 409,070 285,500 

Total resources, +  «@8,543,824 $ 7,929,493 $ 8,247,124 $ 8,561,376 @ 8,443,386 

* Dividend, No. 29, July, 1852,44 percent.,. . «© «© «© « « « 166,500 

Extra dividend from Schuy)kill Bank fund, 34 percent, . « ° ai on 
———— b 


+ Of which $747,000 are funds on deposit in Philadelphia, New York, and Baltimore. 
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Northern Bank of Kentucky and Four Branches. 


Lrasiiities. Jan., 1846.  Jan.,1843. July, 1850. July, 1851. July 1, 1852, 
Capital stock, . . «$2,237,600 $2,238,900 $2,250,000 $2,250,000  $ 2.250,000 
Circulation, . . . 2,453,532 2,576,780 2,371,795 2,556,925 2,364,925 
Individual deposits, . . 674,503 742,806 697,403 673,030 712,428 
Bank balances,. . . 669,327 827,153 308,420 321,365 356,538 
Profit and loss, . . .° 267,058 334,542 411,878 397,910 429,436 
Miscellaneous,. . . 32,695 15,223 16,060 12,680 5,365 


Total liabilities, . . $6,334,715 $6,735,409 $6,055,561 $6,211,910 $6,113,691 


Resources. Jan., 1846.  Jan., 1848, July, 1850. July, 1851. July 1, 1852. 
Notes discounted, + «+ @1,849,700 $1,785,300 $ 1,707,240 $1,680,518 $1,754,515 
Bills of exchange, . . 2,007,287 2,156,410 2,233,450 2,208,325 1,714,810 
Suspended debt, . e ° 123,268 136,910 82,100 82,142 72,388 
Bank balances,. . . 928,280 1,111,784 665,103 890,503 355,467 
Realestate,. . . «. 179,865 123,980 125,830 103,236 101,636 
Kentucky State bonds, . 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Lexington City bonds,. . 35,000 28,000 16,000 14,000 11,000 
Gold and silver, . 909,704 1,038,413 1,016,888 1,008,890 1,112,490 
Notes of other banks, . . 287,820 340,760 202,736 209,325 305,113 


Miscellaneous, . ° ° 8,791 8,852 1,214 9,971 3,810 
Funds in New York, Boston, &c.,. . . a 2% rt - 682,462 


Total resources, + + $6,334,715 $ 6,735,409 $ 6,055,561 $6,211,910 6,113,691 


Contingent fund, July 1, 1852, $429,435, out of which a dividend 
was declared, July 5th, of five per cent., or $ 112,500; leaving a net 
profit and loss account of $316,935, or fourteen per cent. of the capital — 
stock. 











Kentucky Banxs.— A Report of the Joint Committee on Banks, 
appointed by the Legislature, in January, 1852, states that the committee 
have examined the Bank of Kentucky, the Northern Bank, and the Bank 
of Louisville. ‘ Every facility was afforded to the committee by the 
officers of the banks in their examination. The books, exhibiting the 
state and condition of each, with the reports from the branches, were 
compared with previous years, and, as far as could be ascertained there- 
from, the committee were satisfied that the business had been prudently 
and carefully conducted, and that the banks and their branehes are in 
excellent condition. . . . . . The committee express entire confidence 
in all of the banks chartered by the Legislature, as to their safety and 
capacity to promote the commerce and trade of the State, and are un- 
able to suggest any legislation required, unless it be such as will provide 
for examinations and reports to be made during the period between the 
meetings of the Legislature, hereafter to be only every two years.” 


Bank oF Kentucky. — The capital of the Bank of Kentucky is dis- 
tributed as follows : — Louisville, parent bank, $ 1,480,000; branch at 
Lexington, $650,000; Maysville, $450,000; Frankfort, $350,000; 
Hopkinsville, $250,000; Danville, $220,000; Bowling Green, 
$ 175,000; Greensburg, $ 125,000. The stock (37,000 shares) is 
held as follows : — By the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 7,000 shares ; 
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Commissioners of Sinking Fund, Board of Education, Insurance Com- 
panies, Colleges, &c., 3,660; Individuals in Kentucky, 5,602; Penn- 
sylvannia, 10,494; New York, 5,128; Virginia, 1,706; Connecticut, 
1,165; Ohio, 897; Delaware, 342; Maryland, 221; Massachusetts, 
131; New Jersey, 168; Other States, 200; Foreign, 286.— Total, 
37,000 shares. The rate of exchange charged by the bank, on time 
bills on the South and East, ranges from par to } per cent. per month ; 
Indiana and Ohio, } on the river banks, interior 4 per cent. additional, 
on four months’ bills; Kentucky, par to 4, according to time. Notes 
offered for discount are registered and laid before the board every Tues- 
day and Friday morning. Bills of exchange offered for discount are 
also registered and laid before the bill committee every day in the 
week, at 12 o’clock,— every member of the board being considered a_ 
member of the bill committee. The loans of the bank are generally 
diffused among all classes of the community, and in the different coun- 
ties of the State. The demand on the bank for coin, during the past 
year, has been greater than usual. About $ 400,000 have been drawn 
from the bank within the year, and about $ 300,000 imported from New 
Orleans and from Eastern cities. 


Tue Nortnern Bank. — The capital of the bank and branches, and 
their profits for twelve months ending June 30, 1851, were as follows : — 


: Capital, Profits. Loans, Circulation, Coin, 
Lexineton, . . «. « $730,000 $84,788 $1,500,000 $ 800,000 $ 345,000 
Louisville... . « « «+ 600,000 73,765 987,000 502,000 184,000 
Covington, . . . ~~ 400,000 46,810 690,000 322,000 90,000 
Paris, . e ‘ ‘ « 370,000 40,244 610,000 480,000 168,000 
Richmond, . . . « 150,000 20,173 404,000 480,000 171,000 


The-rates of exchange at Louisville on bills purchased by the North- 
ern Bank have been as follows: —On bills payable at New Orleans, 1 
a 1% per cent. discount, and interest; South Carolina, 14 per cent. ; 
Georgia, 1} per cent.; Richmond, Virginia, 14 per cent.; Lynchburg, 
2 per cent.; branches, 4 per cent.; New York and Philadelphia, par, 
and interest off. 

The shares, 22,500 in number, were held as follows, in July, 1851: — 
By the State of Kentucky, 2,500 shares ; Sinking Fund, ; Citizens 
of Kentucky, $10,935; Philadelphia agency books, 7,840; New 
York, 825 shares. — Total, 22,500. 


Bank or Lovisvitte. — The rates of exchange charged on bills pur- 
chased are as follows :— On New Qrieans, ‘ per cent. on bills having 
sixty days to run, and } per cent. per month advance on longer bills. 
Rate on all points in Kentucky, 4 per cent.; Indiana, 4 a 1 per 
cent. 





Nov. 2%, 1851. Capital. Circulation, Coin. Loans, Profits, 
Louisviiz,. . . .« $880,000 $430,000 $364,000 91,366,000 $49,470 
Paducah, . . «. « . 100,000 495,000 167,000 245,000 8,000 
Flemingsburg, . . . 100,000 287,000 72,000 261,000 6,500 

Tot, . . . « $1,080,000 91,192,000 91,603,000 91,972,000 $63,970 


VOL. VII. 21 








vr 
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Condition of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky and Branches, 
November 30, 1851. 


Notes Due from Goldand Noteso 

RESOURCES. discounted, of om Banks. Silver. other sek, 
Frankfort,. . . . . @79813 $270,461 9200211 954816 916,700 
Covington, . P ° ° ° 500 456,605 22,986 44,502 18,223 
Henderson, ® aie ° 39,968 51,007 21,291 64,671 12,73 
Maysville, . ° ° ° - 7,744 214,587 912 62,424 9,042 
Mount Sterling, ° ° ° 20,039 75,889 40,778 37,712 27,309 
Princeton, . . . . - 67,313 41,848 64,969 63,110 34,872 
Somerset, . . ° e e 34,043 27,775 160,427 85,142 6,823 








Total resources,. . «| $249,420 $1,138,172 $511,574 9412407 $125,707 








Capital Due to Individual Pro, 
Lusuitiss. Stock,  Cireulationn Banks, Depositors. wis 
Frankfort,. . . . . 9133366 $157,500 $290,372 923,715 920,453 
Covingon, . . « . «176,071 169,000 137,467 44,419 15,858 
Henderson, . . . « 60,453 110,500 3,116 14,056 1,551 
Maysville, . . . «» ~ 100,511 104,473 77,287 6,163 6,295 
Mount Sterling, . . . 51,941 119,000 120 98,140 2,626 
Princeton, . . . . . 76,086 182,000 2,831 9,053 2,142 
Someret,. . . . . 30,372 266,500 968 15,445 1,023 

Total liabilities, . . 623,700 91,108,973 9512041 $145,991 949,94 

VIRGINIA. 


Northwestern Bank of Virginia and Branches, 1851-52. 





Resources. July 1, 1851. Jan. 1, 1862, April 1, 1852. July 1, 1862. 
Bills discounted, . . + «+ «1,661,453 @ 1,749,855 @ 1,766,690 $ 1,702,358 
Stock of Northwestern Bank, every ss ceRee 27,000 65,400 61,500 
“ of Wheeling and Belmont Bridge Co., 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Other stocks, .- . bis 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Unpaid instalments on stock subsesibed, p 300 200 100 Pees 
Banking-houses, . . cc . . oe 30,024 32,182 35,448 
Other realestate, . . . «». «© -« 26,870 10,440 10,440 10,590 
Due by other banks,. . -  « 285,648 161,272 178,102 312,325 rr, 
Notes of other banks, checks, ander. of dep., 91,706 77,044 60,215 102,078 
Gi... > ten 10, 0, "0.0, 0, ere 321,492 348,824 376,533 
Expense account, . . - « 7,87 7,643 3,789 9,688 
In transit between bank and branches, . : 2,013 13,421 Fibit a6 
Total resources, . . «. . «» $2,510,030 $2,423,391 2,490,742 $2,635,620 
Liasitirins. July 1, 1851. Jan. 1, 1852, April 1, 1852. July 1, 1852. 
Capital stock, e ° + $792,100 $792,100 @ 792,100 $794,100 
Circulation of bank and branches, + «+ — «1,836,088 1,320,604 1,397,453 1,432,272 
Due depositors, . . . + « 239,291 187,846 176,125 236,386 
Due other banks, . e e ° . - 36,617 29,873 39,866 49,294 
Discount account,. . a 46,502 52,796 23,610 49,017 
Exchange and collection secount, Tee ae 9,041 4,150 7,444 
Rent account, pe ° get 434 648 « %.3 "ss 
Contingent fund, . - « 53,246 30,483 52,134 62,938 
In transit between bank and branches, . . ts s ke 6,304 14,069 





Total liabilities, . . . . . @2510,000 92,493,991 92,490,742 92,695,520 
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The foregoing statement for April 1, 1852, states the expense, discount, 
and exchange and collection accounts for three months previous ; — for 
July 1, 1851, January 1, 1852, and July 1, 1852, for six months pre- 
vious. 


Capital, President. Cashier. 
Parent Bank at Wheeling, Virgi @ 507,600 John C. Campbell. Daniel Lamb. 
Branch at Wellsburg, “ 118,000 Adam Kuhn. Samuel Jacob. 
Branch at Parkersburg, * 100,000 James Cook. Beverly Smith. 


Branch at Jeffersonville, ves 68,500 John W. Johnston. IL. M. Benham. 


Manufacturers and Farmers’ Bank, Wheeling, July 1, 1852. 





LiaBiitigs. Resources. 

Capital stock paidin,. . . . @155,000 Notes and bills of exchange discounted, ¢ 144095 

Circulation outstanding,. . . . 191,515 Virginia State bonds, $204,000, premi- 
Interest and exchange, 6 Unwin koe 16,940 ums, $6,353, . - * 216,353 
Due to other banks, + + «+ «+ 10,900 Duebyotherbanks, . . . . 19,084 
Certificates of deposit, . . . 38,503 Notesofotherbanks,. . . . 11,683 
Individual deposits, + « « «+ 44,946 Gold and silver on hand, - « « 53,436 
Banking-house,&c., . . «. « 13,154 
Total liabilities, . . «. «. $457,804 Total resources,. . . . « 407,804 


The Manufacturers and Farmers’ Bank at Wheeling has been in operation since 
October, 1851, established under the general banking law of Virginia. The stocks 
deposited with the State Treasurer, as collateral for circulation, amount to $ 210,000, 
— consisting of $204,000 Virginia State bonds, and $6,000 Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal bonds guaranteed by the State. The former were purchased at an average 
premium of 3 per cent., and are now worth about 12 per cent. premium. 


Maine. 


Ar the last session of the Legislature of Maine, charters were granted for the Lewis- 
ton Falls Bank; Winthrop and Readfield Bank; Orono Bank; Georges Bank, 
Thomaston ; Cobossee Contee Bank, at Gardiner; Bowdoinham Bank; Richmond 
Bank ; Lumbermen’s Bank, Oldtown; Bank of Hallowell; People’s Bank, Damaris- 
cotta ; City Bank, Bath; City Bank, Bangor. 


Comparative View of the Banks of Maine in the Years 1846 — 1852. 








Lrasiiitigs. May, 1846.  May,1848. May, 1850: May, 1851. May, 1852, 
Capital, . . . + «@3,009,000 $2,920,000 $3,148,000 $3,586,100 $3,923,000 
Circulation, . . . 2,240,820 2,315,520 2,301,150 2,994,905 *3,254,982 
Deposits, . . . « 1,257,646 1,129,773 884,453 1,389,137 1,526,626 
Bank balances,. . . 93,710 112,955 85,260 111,728 93,456 
Undivided profits, . . 117,222 122,878 158,292 169,390 167,175 

Total liabilities, . . $6,718,398 $6,601,126 $6,577,155 $8,251,260 8,964,138 


Average dividend of the thirty-nine banks for the six months preceding May, 1852, $4.39 per cent. ; 
viz. three at 3 per cent., one at 3g per cent., three at 3} per cent., sixteen at 4 per cent., one at 44 per 
Cent., fifteen at 6 per cent. Total, 39 banks, 





* Of which amount the sum of $ 408,000 is in bills under five dollars. 
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REsouncrs. May, 1846. May,1848. May, 1850. May, 1851, May, 1852. 
Loans, . «§ «© «+ «$5,391,113 $ 5,189,088 $ 5,350,860 $ 6,450,460 $ 7,042,462 
Bank balances,. . . 769,095 579,143 487,850 813,232 956,490 
Specieonhand, . . . 219,068 521 ,536 424,199 630,296 622,300 
Real estate, . . 191,714 129,006 113,463 102,570 118,523 
Bills of Maine banks, . 76,320 99,570 131,043 150,015 139,473 
Bills of other banks, . 71,088 82,783 69,743 104,687 84,890 





Total resources, =.  . $6,718,398 $6,601,126 $6,577,155 $8,251,280 98,964,138 


For particulars as to the dates of incorporation, dates of recharter, annual dividends, &c. of the banks 
in Maine, refer to Bankers’ Magazine, Vol. VI. pp. 105-107, August, 1851. 


Tabular Statement of the Capital, Circulation, Net Profits, Bank Bal- 
ances, Deposits, Coin, Real Estate, Loans, and Total Liabilities of ) 
each of the Banks in Maine, April 30, 1852. From the Oficial Re- 
port published by John G. Sawyer, Secretary of State. 


LraBititigs. Capital. Circulation. Net Profits. Due Banke. Deposite. 
Androscoggin Bank, Topsham, - $50,000 $ 22,856 $5,453 $240 $ 13,561 
Atlantic Bank, Portland, . . 100,000 126,432 563 65 25,942 
Augusta Bank,, . . . 88,000 84,635 9,398 14,099 40,208 
Bank of Cumberland, Portland, ° 100,000 100,895 3,563 2,914 47,445 
Bank of the State of Maine, moet, 175,000 186,202 §,122 a rt 42,325 
Biddeford Bank, . . 150,000 99,559 4,585 ar 35,359 
Belfast Bank, . . «. «. «» 75,000 67,117 2,499 1,027 26,328 
Brunswick Bank,. . . . 60,000 21,446 6,398 dalle 5,691 
Canal Bank, Portland, . . . 400,000 295,198 14,599 13,070 159,880, 
Casco Bank, “ +» 800,000 211,028 10,909 7,613 144,593 
Commercial Bank, Bath - « 7,000 48,139 1,670 295 17,728 
Calais Bank, ° . "4 50,000 57,629 6,194 3,137 10,734 
Eastern Bank, Bangor, ° ° - 100,000 104,114 2,435 ee 24,205 
Exchange Bank, “ . . . 50,000 67,123 1,857 o a 15,622 
Freeman’s Bank, Augusta, . . 50,000 66,176 4,858 a 6 33,483 
Frontier Bank, Eastport, .  . 75,000 15,806 10,199 845 26,514 
Granite Bank, Augusta, . . . 75,000 88,095 3,733 94 7,209 
Gardiner Bank, . - ok 100,000 80,906 6,017 23,929 74,518 
Kenduskeag Bank, Bangor, + » 100,000 105,176 1,275 7,106 48,284 
Lincoln Bank, Bath, . . . 200,000 60,995 378 > 48,380 
Lime Rock Bank, Rockland, . . 100,000 56,301 863 378 44,823 
Manufacturers’ Bank, Saco, . ° 100,000 64,162 5,397 32 21,746 
Manufacturers and Traders’, Portland, 100,000 88,545 3,553 159 68,832 A 
Mariners’ Bank, Wiscasset, . . 50,000 47,010 1,269 254 21,641 
Merchants’ Bank, Bangor, . . 50,000 63,001 1,965 139 13,422 
Mercantile Bank, “ ° 50,000 61,880 1,989 312 37,434 
Merchants’ Bank, Portland, + «150,000 108,774 13,229 14,808 101,657 
Medomak Bank, Waldoborough, . 50,000 67,896 4,565 none. 20,467 
Northern Bank, Hallowell, - « 75,000 81,616 4,968 331 20,896 

. Rockland Bank, . ay: 50,000 57,733 714 0 ote 36,557 
Sagadahock Bank, Bath, . +  « 100,000 53,993 2,449 1,486 39,104 
South Berwick Bank, . . . 100,000 51,145 2,826 owe 4,585 
Skowhegan Bank, . . . «. 75,000 75,923 1,596 oe 10,030 
Ticonic Bank, Waterville, . . 75,000 63,084 1,382 443 20,649 
Thomaston Bank, . . «. . 50,000 68,037 1,197 6 96,420 
Union Bank, Brunswick, . . 50,000 62,527 2,337 oss 21,740 
Veazie Bank, Bangor, + «+  « 200,000 136,472 6,461 658 59,652 
WatervilleBank, . . . . 50,000 64,775 2,708 o.6 3 7,298 
York Bank,Saco, . . . . 75,000 93,111 6,075 ies 28,638 





Total liabilities, . . . .93,923,000 3,254,882 $167,174 $93,455 1,525,627 
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Resovncegs. 


Androscoggin Bank, Topsham, 
Atlantic Bank, Portland, . . 
Augusta Bank, ‘ ° 
Bank of Cumberland, Portland, 
Bank of the State of Maine, Bangor, 
Biddeford Bank,. . . 
Belfast Bank,. . . «© «@ 
Brunswick Bank, . « 
Canal Bank, Portland, . 
Casco Bank, “ 
Commercial Bank, Bath, 
Calais Bank, ° 
Eastern Bank, ange, ° 
Exchange Bank, “ . 
Freeman’s Bank, Augusta, 
Frontier Bank, Eastport, . 
Granite Bank, Augusta, . 
Gardiner Bank, . eo 
Kenduskeag Bank, Bangor, 
Lincoln Bank, Bath. . 
Lime Rock Bank, Rockland, . 
Manufacturers’ Bank, Saco, 
Manufac. and Traders’, Portland, . 
Mariners’ Bank, Wiscasset, . 
Merchants’ Bank, Bangor, 
Mercantile Bank, “ 
Merchants’ Bank, Portland, 
Medomak Bank, Waldoborough, . 
Northern Bank, Hallowell, 
Rockland Bank,. . . . 
Sagadahock Bank, Bath, 
South Berwick Bank, 
Skowhegan Bank, . . 
Ticonic Bank, Waterville, . 
Thomaston Bank, . 
Union Bank, Brunswick, 
Veazie Bank, Bangor, . 
Waterville Bank, 
York Bank, Saco, . 

Total resources, . 


10,000 
4,135 
@ 118,523 


105,342 151,616 
888,469 
142,928 
182,712 
145,004 
197,032 
158,556 
161,919 
160,564 
215,660 
126,605 
403,243 
124,782 
202,825 


$8,964,138 


103,811 
149,606 
85,758 
137,188 
149,600 
136,824 
137,520 
109,537 
95,281 
355,837 
94,239 
137,592 
97,012,461 


Dividends, §c., of the Maine Banks. 


Amount of semiannual dividend, 
Amount of reserved profits, . . 126,646 
Debts considered as doubtful, 21,095 
Amount of bills in circulation under ¢ 5, 408,073 


Due from President and Directors as 
principals, . . . 215,681 

Due from Pres. and Directors assureties, 410,232 

Due from stockholders as principals, . 229,103 


List of Banks which have increased their Capital Stock. 


Banks. 

Biddeford Bank, . . . . 
Sagadahock Bank, 
Commercial Bank, i sealant 
Lincoln Bank, . ‘ 
Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, 
Belfast Bank, . . . 

{ 21 - 


. April 


Date. 
September 8, 1849, 
October 1, 1849, 
1, 1851, 

March 31, 1861, 
. April 15, 1851, 
October 22, 1861, 


Amount, 
$ 25,000 
. 50,000 
25,000 
. 75,000 
25,000 
25,000 
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South Caro.ina. 


Bank of Charleston, S. C. 








Resources. June, 1846. June, 1847. June, 1849. June, 1850. June 30, 1852, 
Bills discounted, . . ~. $1,741,543 8 1,207,564 @ 1,252,440 @ 1,242,535 @ 2,017,355 
Bills of exchange, . . 1,046,300 922,164 1,062,770 1,810,937 1,225,912 
Sterling bills, . . « 531,102 1,024,425 2,356,856 731,984 274,600. 
French exchange, . . 319,728 319,872 316,348 268,694 122,327 
Bonds and mortgages,. . 460,400 421 ,365 251,078 200,880 114,347 
Suspended debt, tg 156,817 86,177 104,337 57,104 20,726 
Due by banks, . ° . 344,266 270,082 240,952 856,970 638,315 
Due by agencies, . . 205,322 250,462 399,843 237,937 475,782 
Premiums on foreign bills, . 51,878 79,054 94,968 one. d 24,680 
Bonus forcharter, . . 63,125 47,500 36,250 30,625 19,375 
Real and personal estate, . 90,961 69,896 63,808 35,994 35,994 
Stocks andbonds, . . 316,071 854,264 680,648 530,643 531,248 
Contingent losses, + « 201,585 249,856 327,507 Pe yg sche 
Notes of other banks, . 65,305 44,112 71,046 110,996 72,954 
Gold and silver coin, . . 397,331 423,803 436,225 656,744 533,600 
Miscellaneous, . ° ° 68,216 16,792 17,836 41,148 38,423 
Total resources, + + $6,039,950 $ 6,287,388 $7,612,912 $6,813,191 $ 6,045,638 
LiaBiiitigs. June, 1846. June, 1847. June, 1849. June, 1850. June30, 1852. 
Capital, ° ° ° - $ 3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 $ 3,160,800 @ 3,160,800 
Circulation, . . . 1,061,114 1,332,223 1,594,850 1,945,064 1,349,002 
Individual deposits, . . 636,852 471,258 413,930 505,436 516,828 
Due distant banks, . . 391,230 624,458 479,708 662,198 521,166 - 
Due Charleston Banks, . 14,833 4,440 3,526 93,455 4,648 
Public deposits, . . 2,363 2,427 2,370 2,374 2,380 
Dividends unpaid, * 9,047 8,517 10,007 12,330 18,731 
Undivided profits, .  . 431,676 490,015 756,965 431,534 469,678 
Dueagencies, . . . 432,030 193,245 1,190,756 Nee 2,405 
Total liabilities, . . $6,039,950 $6,287,388 7,612,912 $6,813,191 $6,045,638 


Dividend, December 31, 1851, 5 per cent.; June 30, 1852, 5 per 
cent., leaving at the latter date a net profit undivided of about $ 450,000, 
or 14 per cent. of capital, in addition to the sum of $24,680 to be real- 
ized on the subsequent sale of $ 274,600 sterling bills (now worth about 
10} premium). 

The bank has, during the past year, discounted or purchased domestic 
notes to the amount of $13,991,000; domestic bills of exchange, 
$9,318,000; sterling bills, $2,734,000; and French exchange, 
$ 340,000 ; —a total of $26,383,000 : and has disposed of checks and 
credits on Northern cities, and elsewhere, to the amount of $ 11,946,000 ; 
and bills on Europe, $ 2,798,000. 

The monthly averages of circulation were $1,573,000; deposits, 
$ 582,000; bank balances, $1,595,000. Coin, $508,000; loans, 
domestic, $ 4,600 ; foreign, $'784; bank balances, $ 1,200,000. 

The number of shareholders is 986 (owning an average of $ 3,205 
stock each), divided as follows : — 

Individuals in their own right, $ 1,856,500; widows, guardians, exec- 
utors, and trustees, $ 1,063,500 ; banks and other corporate bodies, 
$240,800. Total, $3,160,800. 


1852.] South Carolina. 


Prices of Bank Stocks, Charleston, August 14. 


Market 
Par, pron her 


Bank of Charleston, . . 100 115$@116 
Bank of South Carolina, . 50 45ga 46 
StateBank,. . . . 100 106$a107 
Union Bank, . . . 50 48 a 48} 


Par. 


Planters and Mechanics’ Bank, 25 

Southwestern R, R. Bank, 125 

Charleston Insurance and 
Trust Co, . ° ° 60 


Charleston Banks. 


Condensed Statement of the Bank of the State of S. C. (including two Branches at 
Camden and Columbia); Bank of South Carolina; Planters and Mechanics’ Bank 
of South Carolina ; Southwestern Railroad Bank; State Bank; and Union Bank 


of South Carolina. 


LiaBiiitigs, July 31, 1846. Sept. 30,1847, March 31, 1848. Aug. 1849. 





Capital, . « « » @5,992,607 $5,992,783 @ 5,992,783 $5,992,782 
Circulation, « . «. «© 1,926,621 2,430,057 2,222,864 2,008,787 
Deposits, . . . . 1,880,312 1,549,662 1,921,170 1,839,350 
Net profis,. . . «+ 296,944 532,790 322,756 435,077 
Due banks in this State, . 1,600,393 1,605,410 1,621,740 1,504,425 
Due banks in other States, . 194,063 272,394 256,084 122,886 
Deposits at interest, &c., - 4,948 26,860 38,690 26,438 
Due State Treasury, . . 1,957,650 1,911,325 1,810,253 2,443,845 
Due State Sinking Fund,. . 434,264 491,022 459,026 er 
Total liabilities, .  . $14,317,902 $14,812,303 914,645,366 914,373,590 
Resources, July 31, 1846. Sept. 30,1847. March 31, 1848. Aug. 1849, 
Specieonhand, . . . $539,865 $ 860,475 $473,372 $ 1,082,108 
Realestate, . . .« «. 287,997 287,997 278,496 283,258 
Bank-notes, . P e - 351,890 366,442 287,403 390,050 
Banks in this State, . . 69,989 66,971 13,670 11,936 
Banks in other States,. . 72,035 126,864 73,622 274,945 
Notes discounted, . . . 6,156,528 6,124,950 5,962,040 5,711,200 
Loans on stocks, . e Pe 599,832 609,832 606,465 6 
Domestic exchange, +  « 439,120 563,538 988,980 751,356 
Foreign exchange, o -@ 152,034 87,205 214,645 155,585 
Bonds and stocks, . . . 2,506,610 2,446,990 2,506,562 2,513,513 
Suspended debt, . ° ° 642,810 730,774 773,717 750,744 
Branches and agencies, . _—. 1,335,690 1,435,683 1,370,692 1,370,746 
Bonds for rebuilding Charleston, 909,453 826,050 802,430 729,962 
Expenses of State loan, . . 100,787 145,665 156,726 65,953 
Miscellaneous, . . . 153,162 132,867 136,546 282,234 
Total resources, . . ‘$14,317,802 $14,812,303 914,645,366 $14,373,590 


Bank of Georgetown, S. C. 


LriaBiiitizs. 
Capital stock paidim,. . «© ~~ 
Circulation, . ad eur Hook ae 
Individual deposits, . . . . 
Surplus fund, ° e ° . . 
Total liabilities, . .« «© .« 
Resources. 
Notes discounted, e é ° . 
Suspended debt, . é e ° ° 
Exchange on New York, Charleston, &c., 
Specie on hand and New York funds, . 
Real estate, bonus, &c., . . 


Total resources, ». . + «© « 


June 8, 1846. 
#@ 200,000.00 
. 922,786.00 

30,204.28 
. 13,183.86 
9 506,174.14 


June 8, 1846, 
@ 200,129.46 
. 10,983.17 

198,774.68 
- 141,086.83 

15,200.00 
9 566,174.14 


June 29, 1850. 
¢ 200,000.00 
250,207.00 
37,008.55 
38,829.17 
$626,044.72 


June 29, 1850. 
@ 194,815.32 
8,268.27 
190,210.71 
234,750.42 
8,000.00 
$626,044.72 


247 


Market 
value, 


Ba ww 
116 @all7 


53 a 534 


July 1, 1852. 
@ 5,991,886 
3,660,638 
2,338,020 


1,933,318 
316,824 
13,624 
2,022,270 
468,480 
$17,330,540 
July 1, 1852, 
$760,978 
236, 543 
461,968 
81,890 





July 7, 1862. 
@ 200,000.00 
262,439.00 

” 46,503.98 
38,072.80 
$547,015.78 


July 7, 1862. 
$ 149,053.38 
415.18 
125,097.08 
266,950.19 
5,600.00 
9547,016.78 
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London anp Westminster Bank. 


Report of the Directors to the Proprietors, at the Half-yearly Meeting, 
held on the Bank Premises, in Lothbury, July 21, 1852. John Gar- 
ratt Cattley, Esq., in the Chair. 


Tue shareholders will learn from the following statement that the net 
profits of the bank during the last half-year amount to £ 42,541 19s. 3d. 
Out of these profits the directors now declare a dividend at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum. After the payment of this dividend there will 
remain the sum of £ 12,541 19s. 3d. to be added to the surplus om, 


which will then amount to £ 116,694 Os. 4d. / 
London and Westminster Bank, June 30, 1852. 
LiaBiLit1Es. £ s. d, 
To proprietors for paid-up capital, . co jwise « «© « SRM.6.0 
To amount due by the bank for deposi, circular noes te, » « « « « 6,245,135 11 9 
To rest orsurplusfund, . . o «ee « oe > ) MEMS A 
To net profits of the past half- year, cs SS = SMR SS 2a 42,541 19 3 
as 2 ee 6 ee cw ME 6s 6,391,829 12 1 
AsseEts. £ 8. a, 
By government stock, exchequer bills, and India bonds, . + « «  « 1,054,018 10 0 
By other securities, including bills discounted, loans to wane &., . « « 4,476,032 2 3 ' 
pee ee ee ee ee . «© « «© - C1,7781910 . 
on, oe ee ee re ee a ee ee 
Profit and Loss. 
LiaBiuirigs. EE 2a 
To total expenditure of the six establishments, including ie taxes, ‘tris station- 
ery, &c., ° 19,532 9 9 
To payment of the dividend now declared at the rate of six per cont. pe snnum,f hoe the 
last half-year, on the paid-up capital of £ 1,000,000, ° ° 30,000 0 0 
To balance of unappropriated profits, . . « . wean far wa ial 116,694 0 4 
Eat itil ice PARP ae 
Assets. £ 24 i 
By balance of unappropriated profits on the 3lst of December, 1861, . . - « 104152 1 1 
By gross profits of the last half-year, after ies the income tax and — pro- * 
vision for all bad and doubtfuldebts, . . 62.074 9 0 
se ee ae ee eee ss te 166,226 10 1 
By balance of unappropriated profits broughtdown, . . . « « «+ « 411669 0 4 


The foregoing report and statements having been read to the meeting 
by the Secretary, it was unanimously resolved: — 1. That the report 
now read be adopted and printed, and circulated among the proprietors, 
2. That the cordial thanks of the meeting be presented to the directors 
for their services during the past half-year. 3. That the thanks of the 
meeting be presented to James William Gilbart, Esq., F. R.S., the 
General Manager, to the Managers, and to the other officers of the bank, 
for their past services. 4. That the thanks of the meeting be presented 
to John Garratt Cattley, Esq., for his able and courteous conduct in the 
chair. Henry F. Farrtanp, Secretary. 





1852.] Missouri. 


Missouri. 


Bank of the State of Missouri and Branches, 1846 - 1852. 


LiaBinitigs. Jan., 1846, Jan., 1848, Jan, 1849. July, 1850. July, 1852 
Capital owned by the State,. $954,205 $ 954,205 $ 954,205 
Capital owned by individuals, 246,377 250,512 253,962 
Individual deposits, . . 1,296,428 1,364,650 1,735,410 
Circulation, . «. . 2,195,840 2,404,160 2,569,950 
Bank balances, . 138,073 170,695 
Interest and exchange, . 196,870 186,208 
Contingent fund,. . 98,850 122,960 
Suspense account, . 17,223 17,223 


Total liabilities, @ 5,424,543 $6,010,613 


Resources. Jan., 1848.  Jan., 1849. 
Billsdiscounted, . . . 61,775,886 $1,816,180 
Exchanges matured, . 544,675 136,245 474,380 
Bills of exchange, ° 511,168 590,095 

110,572 123,538 

122,574 125,850 

164,218 155,458 
Teller’s deficit, 1849, . ace ie eee 
Expense account, . 15,451 15,426 
Bank balances, . . 20,520 53,905 
Bank-notes, . . . 47,040 36,560 
Illinois bank certificates, 206,153 191,533 
Gold and silver coin, ; 2,314,716 2,427,688 


Total resources, $5,424,543 $6,010,613 


BANK ITEMS. 


Marne. — Lewiston. — The Lewiston Falls Bank, at Lewiston, commenced business 
on the 26th of July last, with an authorized capital of $ 50,000, one half only of which 
sum is yet paid in. President, James Lowell, Esq.; Cashier, S. Titcomb, Esq. 

Hallowell. — The bank of Hallowell commenced business on the Ist of June; capi- 
tal, $50,000. Artemas Leonard, Esq., President ; A.J. Washburn, Esq., Cashier. 

Ellsworth. — The Ellsworth Bank commenced operations August 3d, with a capital 
of $50,000. President, Seth Tisdale, Esq.; Cashier, James H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

New Yorx.— The Suffolk Bank, in New York, has been established at No. 82 
Wall Street. The books of this bank are now open at the banking-house, for a farther 
subscription of $ 400,000 to their capital stock. Shares $50 each. Instalments as 
follows, — October, November, December, and January. Banking hours, 9 A. M. 
to4 P.M. 

Astor Bank.— The Astor Bank has been removed from No. 720 Broadway to the 
corner of Nassau and John Streets. 

Bank of the Republic.—It is proposed to increase the capital of this bank from 
$ 1,000,000, its present sum, to $1,500,000. 


* Gold extracted from the Teller’s vault between the Ist of July and the 15th of August, 1849, and not 
yet traced. The suit by the Bank against the Teller (N. Childs, Jr.) resulted in his acquittal (see Vol, 
IV. p. 865). 
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East River Bank. — The East River Bank, in New York City, will commence busi- 
ness at No. 60 Third Avenue, between 10th and I1th Street, on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, when the first instalment on the stock will become payable. A permanent bank- 
ing-house for this bank will shortly be erected at the corner of St. Mark’s Place and 
Third Avenue; Cashier, W. B. Ballow, Esq. 

Albany and Troy.— A slight transposition occurred in the Bank list on page 151, 
August No., in reference to two banks at Albany and Troy; which, amended, 
should read as follows : — 

Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Albany, Capital, ¢ 442,000 Charter expires January, 1853. 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank, Troy, « "300,000 as te «1854, 

Whitestown. — Israel J. Gray, Esq. has been appointed Cashier of the Bank of 
Whitestown, in place of James S. Thomas, Esq., resigned. 

Individual Banks. — The following banks have given notice to the Bank Depart- 
ment, Albany, of their intention to close their business : — 


Amenia Bank, Leedsville. New York Stock Bank, Durham. 
American Bank, Mayville. Northern Bank of N. Y., Madrid. 
Champlain Bank, Ellenburg. Oswego County Bank, Meridian. 
Knickerbocker Bank, Genoa. Prattsville Bank, Prattsville. 


Merchants’ Bank of Wash. Co., Granville. Sullivan County Bank, Monticello. 
Nlion. — The Ilion Bank of Ilion, Herkimer County, commenced operations on the 
16th of August. It redeems its circulation at the Albany City Bank, Albany. 
Oswego. — A new bank is about to be established at Oswego, under the name of the 
— and Mechanics’ Bank. Israel Smith, Esq., President; E. T. Lathrop, Esq., 
ashier. 


New Jersey. — The Newark City Bank is about to increase its capital stock by the 
creation of additional shares to the amount of $100,000. The books of subscription 
will be opened at the bank on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of September. 


Vireinta.— The Portsmouth Bank Robbery. A party has been arrested in Phila- 
delphia on the charge of having participated, either directly or indirectly, in the rob- 
bery of the Portsmouth Bank in Virginia. Some of the notes stolen at the time of 
this robbery were traced to his egos The accused is under bonds in $ 20,000,— 
the surety having been entered before Mayor Gilpin. A farther hearing in the case is 
to take place before his Honor in September. 


Kentucky. — The Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky has now open, at the Bank of 
America, New York, books of subscription for an increase of its capital stock. The 
Farmers’ Bank has now been in operation about two years, and has made regular semi- 
annual dividends of five per cent. An addition of $200,000 to its capital, which is 
now desired, will enlarge the business of the bank to a much greater extent, without 
adding to its contingent expenses. 

New Brunswick. — The Provincial currency of New Brunswick has been re- 
modelled by an act signed by the Queen on the 30th of June, which establishes the 
British sovereign at one pound four shillings and four pence currency, and the eagle 
of the United States at two pounds ten shillings currency, if coined after the Ist day 
of July, in the year 1834, and before the Ist of March, 1852. 


Banx Divivenps. 


New Yorx.— Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, 5 per cent.; Bank of the ublic, 
4 per cent.; Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 5 per cent., and an extra dividend of 5 per 
cent.; Manhattan Co., 4 per cent.; New York Life and Trust Co. 5 per cent. 

Brooklyn. — City Bank, 34 per cent. 








A] 





1852.] Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the Ploney Market. 


Boston, Aucust 24, 1852. 


Exchange on London, 60 days, 1104 a 1103 premium. 


Caprrat is accumulating rapidly in the large cities, and is met by a large demand in behalf of various 
improvements, public and private, and for business purposes. Enterprise is now under full headway. 
Every portion of the country is teeming with new undertakings, requiring a heavy outlay of capital and 
labor, and indicating rapid strides in wealth and prosperity. 

Ship-building has never been more active than it is at present in the cities of New York and Boston, 
and in other places near us. In New York alone, the shipping built during the last twelve months 
amounts to about 40,000 tons, This creates activity in the lumber trade of Bangor and other Eastern 
towns, and gives employment to vast numbers of mechanics in and near the cities. 

An impetus has recently been given to the manufacture of cotton goods in New England. New mills 
are in progress of erection at important points, and the stock exchange shows conclusively that more 
confidence is felt in this species of investment. 

Our railroads are crowded with freight and passengers, and are now rewarding the community for the 
enormous outlay of capital in their construction. While these three important interests, ship-building, 
manufacturing, and railroads, are active and remunerative, they indicate a corresponding activity on the 
part of numerous other interests in which the community are deeply involved. Australia is now claim- 
ing the attention of our merchants, and several large ships are now fitting out for that distant region. 

California still abstracts large amounts of property from the Atlantic States, and her foreign trade is 
increasing in a ratio equally as great as her domestic trade. We find that the duties on foreign imports 
at San Francisco alone, for the last fiscal year, were, ¢ 2,191,000,* against ¢ 719,000 only for the year pre- 
vious ; showing that this new port is, at this moment, the fifth in commercial importance in this coun- 
try, —its foreign trade being exceeded only by the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
Orleans. 

The heavy export of cotton to Europe during the present year has had a favorable effect upon the 
money market; contributing largely to the prosperity of the South, and obviating larger exports of 
specie. The crop has been heavier than ever before known, being twenty-five per cent. greater than the 
previous year. The receipts, exports, &c. have been as follows : — 


1852. 1851. 1850. 1849, 

Receipts at the ports, . . . . . 3,006,000 2,320,000 2,054,000 2,696,000 
Exports toGreat Britain, . . . ~~ 1,654,000 1,396,000 1,069,000 1,531,000 
“France, «. « « «© | 422,000 296,000 230,000 363,000 

“ other foreign ports, . . . 350,000 266,000 189,000 319,000 
Totalexporis, . . . «. « « 2,426,000 1,957,000 1,538,000 2,213,000 
Stock on hand in the United States, . . 75,000 112,000 147,000 108,000 


The loans of the month of August have been as follows : — 

I. Hartford City bonds, $500,000, for subscription to the Hartford and Providence and Fishkill Rail- 
road. These will mature in twenty-five years, at an annual interest of six per Cent. ; and are receivable 
as collateral for bank circulation. Net premium realized, five per cent. 

II. Bonds of the City of New London (Conn.) for the benefit of the New London, Willimantic, and 
Palmer Railroad Company, $ 50,000, payable in the year 1867, and bearing six per cent. interest. Aver- 
age premium obtained, 6.07 per cent. or $3,035. 

Ill. Memphis City bonds, payable in the year 1880, bearing six per cent. interest payable semi- 
annually in Philadelphia, $40,000. Net price realized, 80.22 per cent.. The remainder of the bonds 
were withdrawn, the price offered not being satisfactory. 

IV. Sandusky City seven per cent. bonds, issued in behalf of the Junction Railroad Company, and 
repayable in the year 1865; interest payable semiannually in New York. Net proceeds, 81.41 per cent. 

We are indebted to a contemporary journal for the following well-grounded estimate of the amount of 
American stocks remitted to Europe. It must be borne in mind that the whole of this vast sum has been 





* Being 44 per cent. of the gross custom-house revenue of the whole United States for the year. 
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actually realized, and now forms (or a large portion of it) a part of the active capital of the country. 
That portion which does not actually add to the means of the community has been used in payment of 
excessive importations of costly dry goods and finery. 


Estimated Amount of American Stocks owned in wg or advanced on by Foreign Houses, 
and issued for the various Purposes of State, City, Banking, and Railway Companies, as 
compared with the Amount of State Stocks so held on the 1st of July, 1848. 








July 1, 1848. July 1, 1852. July 1, 1848, = July 1, 1852, 
Federal, . . $11,000,000 $45,000,000 Mississippi, . . 7,000,000 7,000,000 
New York, . . 16,000,000 40,000,000 Texas,. . + 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Pennsylvania, + 30,000,000 47,000,000 Arkansas, + «+ 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Ohio, “ ° « 15,000,000 30,000,000 Tennessee, . ° 2,500,000 4,000,000 
Michigan, . ‘ 2,000,000 6,000,000 Kentucky, ‘ - 2,000,000 3,000,000 
Massachusetts, - 2,000,000 7,000,000 Indiana, ° + 5,000,000 10,000,000 
Maryland, . ° 6,000,000 10,000,000 ~—Iilinois, . . « 10,000,000 13,000,000 
Virginia, . ° + 6,000,000 12,000,000 Missouri, . P 500,000 1,000,000 
South Carolina, . — 2,000,000 2,500,000 Louisiana, . . 12,000,000 10,000,000 
Georgia, . . . 700,000 1,200,000 , ann 
Alabama, . . — 7,000,000 am ii § - ae = 


Deduct the decrease in Louisiana stock ($2,000,000), and the table shows a net increase of about 
$ 120,000,000 in four years. 

The cheapness of capital in England during the last two years has led to the creation of heavy stock 
debts in this country, which, although they tend for the present to promote the great interests of our 
people, must be paid for eventually out of our labor and crops. Pay-day must come, sooner or later, 
and the enormous debt lately created abroad, and still further increasing from month to month, must be 
liquidated at no very distant day. The leading and prominent principle for us to bear in mind is, to 
encourage American industry and diminish the importation of foreign goods, — to import no more than 
our exports will cover. 

The following loans are now proposed : — 

I. Wheeling City bonds, $ 300,000, guaranteed by the State of Virginia, payable in twenty years. 
These bonds bear six per cent. interest, with coupons payable semiannually in New York, and are issued 
to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company for the subscription to its stock on the part of the city of 
Wheeling. The guarantee of the State was given before the adoption of the new Constitution, which 
prohibits the State’s liability for such purposes hereafter. The bonds are $1,000 each. Bids will be 
received until the 13th of September. 

IL. Troy and Boston Railroad bonds, $ 300,000, payable April, 1864, and convertible into stock at the 
option of the holder, — secured by a second mortgage. The Troy and Boston Railroad extends from the 
city of Troy to the easterly line of the State, at Pownall, Vermont, and is a part of the chain leading 
thence to Boston, via the Troy and Greenfield, Vermont and Massachusetts, and Fitchburg Railroads. 
These bonds are at private sale only, at No. 54 Wall Street. 

There has been an increase of coin among many of the large banks of the West, and the aggregate 
throughout the country is probably 20 per cent. larger than in 1849-50, viz.: — 





Circulation, Circulation, Specie, Specie, 

1849, 1852. 1349. ‘ 1852. 
Bank of Louisville, . e ° ° $ 980,000 $ 1,336,000 $ 527,000 $ 654,000 
Bank of Kentucky, . + «  « 2,450,000 2,560,000 1,241,000 1,053,000 
Northern Bank, - «© © « 2,430,000 2,365,000 918,000 1,112,000 
Bank of State of Missouri, . . - 2,560,000 2,060,000 2,427,000 1,143,000 
Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, . ° 1,500,000 1,870,000 317,000 566,000 
Bank of Tennessee, . . «. ~~ 1,320,000 2,140,000 528,000 568,000 

DEATHS. 


At Puitapetruta, on Wednesday, July 28, CuristopHerR Apams, Esq., President of the Union 
Bank of Louisiana, New Orleans; also President of the New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad Company. 

At St. Louis, Mo., on Monday, August 2, Henry Suurtps, Esq., in the 56th year of his age, for many 
years Cashier of the Bank of the State of Missouri, until the year 1850. 








BANKERS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISING SHEET. 1X 





ELLIS & MORTON, 


BANEKERS, 


SCIEN CIN NA TI, So. 
Established, 1838. 


Make Collections in all the Western and Southwestern States. For Paper maturing 
in Cincinnati, we remit at current rate of exchange, without commission ; and for such 
as is due elsewhere, at one quarter of one per cent. above the cost of realizing. 


REFERENCES : J 
AMERIOAN Excanes Bank, New York; Merropo.rtan BANK, do.; Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 
do.; I. I. Copz, Cashier, Philadelphia ; Messrs. E. W. CLARK & Co., do.; Messrs. Josian Lez & Co., 
\ Baltimore ; Messrs. Wittig & Co., Boston. 
Sept. 1852—38 mos. 
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Exchange and Banking House. 
E. HUTCHINGS. JNO. C. HILTON. 


HUTCHINGS & CO. 


No. 457 Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 





Particular attention will be paid to the collection of Notes and Drafts; remittances 
always made for them as may be directed, on DAY OF PAYMENT. All collections paya- 
ble in this city, rREE oF CHARGE. LAND WARRANTS of 40, 80, and 160 acres 
purchased and sold on the most favorable terms. 


Prompt Returns made for cash remittances, at our lowest counter rate. 
GS Checks on the various parts of Europe furnished in sums to suit, on favorable 


WILLIS & CO. 
x BARWEBRS, 


No. 25 STATE STREET.....BOSTON. 


NOTICE.—The undersigned have this day formed a copartnership, under the firm 
of WILLIS & CO., in the General Banking and Exchange Business. 
HAMILTON WILLIS, 
LUCIAN SKINNER, 
EDWARD C. WEED, 
Boston, Jan. 1, 1852. WILLIAM F. DAVIS. 


WILLIS &% 69. 
Bankers and Dealers in Exchange, Coin, and Gold Dust, 
No. 25 STATE STREET . eee BOSTON. 


DRAFTS 


N New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany, Richmond, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, discounted and for sale in sums to suit, by 


WILLIS & CO., Bankers, 25 State St. 

















BANKERS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISING SHEET. 


J. W. CLARK & CO. 
BANKERS AND OFZALERS I ERGDANAE, 


No. 24 State Street, ..... . Boston. 


Having Branches and Correspondents in all the prineipal Cities of the Union, we 
are enabled to purchase Funds and make Collections on the most favorable terms; also 
to furnish Drafts in sums to suit. Srocxs of every description bought and sold. 


J. W. CLARK, 


E. W. Crark & Co., Philadelphia. L. C. CLARK, 

FE. W. Crarg, Donart & Co., New York. A. W. SPENCER. 
E. W. Crank & Brotueks, St. Louis. 

E. W. Crarg, Bros. & Co., Burlington, Iowa. March, 1851. 


BANK NOTE ENGRAVING. 


PPR" 


TOPPAN, CARPENTER, CASILEAR & CO. 
BAU OVE SNARAVSRS & PRINTERS, 


No. 29 Wall St. New York. No. 764 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Liberty-Tree Building, corner of Washington and Essex Sts., Boston. 
N. W. Cor. Third & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati. 





July, 1850. 





JAMES L. LYELL, 
Banking and Collecting Office, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


REFERS TO: 
Messrs. Nevins, Townsend & Co., Cammann & Whitehouse, Strachan & Scott, N. York. 


Savings and Exchange Bank of California. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
Estabiished February, 1851, 


Upon the plan of the Savings Banks in the Atlantic States and Europe. Its 
investments and operations are exclusiveiy confined to dealing in GOLD DUST 
and EXCHANGE. : 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
In sums to suit, for sale on the Metropolitan Bank, New York; Exchange Bank, 
Boston; Bank of Louisiana and Canal Bank, New Orleans; Bank of the State 
of South Carolina, Charleston; and upon every principal city and town in the 
Atlantic States. Our facilities and arrangements are better and more perfect 
than any other house in California. 

Persons carrying or wishing to place funds in California, will find it much 
more safe and convenient to take Certificates of Deposit from Banks with whom 
we have made arrangements in particular and others in general, as we are always 
prepared to cash them upon presentation. 

Mr. Robinson is now in the Atlantic States, and proposes visiting every princi- 
pal city, and corresponding with all the Banks in the Union, for the purpose of 
facilitating Exchanges and Banking Business with them and California. 


ROBINSON & CO. 


Managers and Proprietors. 





THOS. L. SMITH. 
July, 1852. 


JOHN R. we 





BANKERS’ MAGAZINE ADVERTISING SHEET. 
JAMES GILMORE. JAMES H. BROTHERTON. 


GILMORE & BROTHERTON, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN EXCHANGE, 
G@INnGrnNnaATt, 


Make Collections in the South and West generally, and remit proceeds promptly in 
Sight Drafts on the East; furnish New Orleans funds at all times, in sums to suit. 


Rererences :—Shoe & Leather Dealers Bank, Boston; American Exchange Bank, New York ; 
Mercantile Bank, New York ; Beebe & Co., New York; Corning & Co., New York; N. 0. Canal and 
Banking Co., New Orleans; Benoist, Shaw & Co., New Orleans; J. Corning & Co., New Orleans ; 
Medcalfe, Spicer & Co., Baltimore ; Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. 

May, 1852. 





GEO. H. LOKER. ROBT. M. RENICK. ALEX. PETERSON, Jr. 


LOKES, BRENIG & CB, 


BANKERS & EXCHANGE DEALERS, 
No. 132 MAIN STREET, 


ST. LOUIS, MQO., 


Will buy and sell all kinds of Gold, Specie, and Uncurrent Bank Notes, at best rates. 

Checks on all principal cities in the United States for sale. Notes, Drafts, and Ac- 

ceptances collected and promptly remitted for when paid, at current rate of exchange. 
GFNo commissions charged for collecting. 

May, 1852. 


New Dork Life Insurance and Crust Co. 
Office, No. 52 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, 1,000,000 DOLLARS. 


DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES. 


David Thompson, John J. Palmer, James Colles, 

David S. Kennedy, George Griffin, Henry Parisa, 

Stephen Allen, Edwin Bartlett, dames I. Jones, 

William Bard, William B. Astor, William H. Aspinwall, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, Moses Taylor, Daniel Lord, 

Robert Ray, Joseph Lawrence, C. W. Lawrence, 

Henry Chauncey, Joseph Kernochan, John Greig, Canandaigua, 
Russell H. Nevins, G. C. Verplanck, Jas. Hooker, Poughkeepsie, 
Wm. S. Wetmore, L. S. Saurez, Augustus James, Albany, 


PHILIP R. KEARNY, Secretary. WM. BARD, Actuary. 





The Company insures Lives ; grants and purchases Annuities ; and makes any other 
contracts involving the interest of money and the duration of life. 


DEPOSITS. 


The —— interest on deposits payable upon 10 s per cent per annum, 
0. do. do. for 2yearsandover5 ‘“ “ 

On all deposites by the Court of Equity and Surrogates, . 5 ? 

And on all deposites intended for accumulation, suck interest as may be agreed on. 
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i American Journal of Science and Arts, 


CONDUCTED BY 






Professors B, SILLIMAN, B. SILLIMAN, Jr., and JAMES D. DANA. Aided in the 
Departments of Chemistry and Physics by Dr. WOLCOTT GIBBS. 






PUBLISHED AT NEW HAVEN, CT., EVERY OTHER MONTH, 






In Numbers of 152 Pages; $5 a Year. 







CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER FOR SEPTEMBER, 1852. 







Second Report on Observations of the Aurora Borealis, 1850-1851. By J. H. 
Lefroy. 

On the yo and Manufactures of India. From a Lecture by Prof. Royle. 

Abstract of a Paper on the Humite of Monte Somma. By Archangelo Scacchi, 
of Naples; with Observations by James D. Dana. 

Further Remarks on Ventilation and the Warming of Rooms. By S. Webber, 
M. D. 

Notes on the Use of the Zenith Telescope in Determining Latitudes in the Coast 
Survey, by Talcott’s Method, and on the Reduction of the Observations. By 
A. D. Bache. 

Contributions to Analytical Chemistry. By Walcott Gibbs, M. D. 

On Certain Analogies in the Solar System. By Professor Daniel Kirkwood. 

On the Eruption of Mauna Loa, Hawaii, February, 1852. By Rev. Titus Coan. 

On the Rocks of Canada. By Messrs. W. E. Logan and J. W. Salter. 

The Inverted Microscope—a new form of Microscope; with the Description of a 
New Eye-Piece Micrometer, and a new form of Goniometer for Measuring the 
Angles of Crystals under the Microscope. By Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, M. D. 

Abstract of a Meteorological Journal kept at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., for the 
year 1851. By Prof. S. P. Lathrop, M. D. 

Solidification of the Rocks of the Florida Reefs, and the Sources of Lime in the 
Growth of Corals. By Prof, Horsford. 

Note on the Eruption of Mauna Loa. By James D. Dana. 



















SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 






Chemistry and Physics.—Determination of Arsenic in Organic Substances, 259.— 
Identity of Donarium with Thorium ; Conversion of Sulphates into Chlorids ; 
Anhydrous Organic Acids, 260.—Equivalents of Sulphur and Barium; On the 
Corrosion of Lead by Gulvanie Action, by R. Buckler, 261.—Crystallization of 
Glass ; Analyses of Snow and Rain Water, by Eugene Marchand; Titanium 
and Zirconia in Mineral Waters, 263. 


Mineralogy and Geology.— Mineralogical Notices, No. IV, 264.—Large Deposit of 

; Graphite ; Flora of the Tertiary Formation, 280.—On the Causes which may 
have produced changes in the Earth’s Superficial Temperature, by W. Hopkins, 
Esq., 282. 


Astronomy.—New Planet, 283. 











B. SILLIMAN, Jr. & J. D. DANA, Editors and Proprietors. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Bank of British North America. 
LONDON. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000 STERLING. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 





Court of Directors.—Henry Barnewall, Esq.; Thomas H. Brooking, Esq.; Sir 
Robt. Campbell, Bart; Robt. Carter, Esq.; W.R. Chapman, Esq.; William Chapman, 
Esq.; James John Cummins, Esq. ; James Dowie, Esq.; Oliver Farrer, Esq.; Alexan- 
der Giliespie, Esq.; Sir A. Pellet Green, R. N.; John Stewart, Esq. Secretary— 
George D. B. Attwood, Esq. 

Inspector of Branches— Thomas Paton, Esq. Agents in New York. — Messrs. Rich- 
ard Bell, and Henry E. Ransom. Branches of the B. B. N. A.—Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton, Canada; Halifax, Nova Scotia; St. John, New Bruns- 
wick; St. Johns, Newfoundland. Agencies in Canada— Bytown, Brantford, Dundas. 

Drafts on the B. B. N. A., London, and the Branches above; on the Branches of the 
Provincial Bank of Ireland; and National Bank of Scotland. 

Bills of Exchange purchased and collected, and credits negotiated with England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the British Provinces of North America, by Richard Bell, and 
H. E. Ransom, Agents, Jauncy Court, 43 Wall Street, New York. 


August, 1851, ly. 





DE BOW’S 
Jndustrial Resources and Progress 


OF THE 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 


In three large and closely printed volumes, small type, double columns; handsome 
print, paper, and binding. 


PBALPLLALDLIOIEIIPIOIOIOIOFOYOIO ION 


Desirous of supplying the large and continually increasing demand for the complete 
series of the Review, in twelve volumes now exhausted, and which it would require a 
very large outlay to reprint, the editor has been induced to make a selection of all the 
important and valuable papers contained in them from the beginning, condensing, re- 
arranging, and completing to date, and throwing the subjects, after the manner of the 
Encyclopedias, into alphabetical order. In this manner, everything of interest and 
importance will be preserved in a convenient form for reference ; and the volumes will 
constitute the only repository for the shelves of the library, of such information, 
= by means of the monthly numbers hereafter, will always be brought down to 

ate. 

The volumes will embrace the gist of everything that has appeared in the Review 
relating to the Southern and Western States, (an imperfect index to which will be 
found at the opening of the 10th volume.) 

To wit : Their History, PopuLation, GzocraPar, Statistics; AGRICULTURAL Propucrs, of Corron, 
Svuear, Tosacco, Hemp, Grains, Naval Stores, &c. &c.; Manuractures—Detailed accounts, statis- 
tics, and history of all branches ; INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS—Complete statistics of Railroads, results, 
profits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles im, projecttee, construction, completed, &c.; Plank Roads, 
Canals, Navigation, &e.; Statistics of He and Diseases, Wealth and Progress; Relative Condi- 
tion, Whites and Blacks; Stave Laws axp Statistics; Management and Amelioration of Slavery; 
Origin, History, and Defences of Slavery and Slave Institutions; the valuable Treatises of > 
Hammond, Drew, on very, &c.; Commerce or Tue Sours AND West in all its minute particu- 
lars, &c.; together with an historical and statistical sketch of each of the States and Cities, the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Trade, Resources, Manufactures, §c., of the United States, the Census RNS 
from 1790, with the comPpLEere Sraristics oF THE Census or 1850. 
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STIMPSON’S 
Crpstal Fountain and Tonic Gold Pens, 


With Gold and Silver Pocket and Desk Protection Holders. 


For Sale by Messrs. OAKES & DARLING, 20 State street; Messrs. 
BENJ. LORING & CO., 120 and 122 State street; T. GROOM & CO., 
82 State street; JOHN MARSH, 77 Washington street; CROSBY & 
BROWN, 69 Washington street; M. J. WHIPPLE, 35 Cornhill, and by 
Messrs. HINDS & SIMMONDS, Gold Pen Manufacturers, 91 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 


> These Pens and Holders received a silver medal at the Lowell 
Mechanics’ Fair, 1850. 


Ce a 
PRICES? 
ee ins Pen, $1. ; Holder, $2. 174 i E- 5—Fountain Pen, 1 ly Holder, a4 
0. 
No.3— “ & i 3B « ee 375 No. Po AntistsOwn Pen, 200 « f& 3.00 
No, 4—Fountain Pen, 2.25— “ « 8.25 
> Holders separate, $1.00, $1.25, and $1 50, according to size. 


Co Bankers, Merchants, and Brokers. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


C. H. BUTT’S (formerly B. Tanner’s) Stereograph Safety Unalterable 
Checks, Promissory Notes, Cashiers’ Drafts, Bills of Exchange, 
Certificates of Deposit, Etc. 

The undersigned is prepared to execute, in an elegant style, Blanks of every 
description, which will not be liable to couNTERFEIT OR FRAUDULENT ALTERATION. 

These celebrated Blanks have been tested by a large number. of scientific men, 
bank note engravers, also by a Committee of the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, who in their re testify in the most flattering terms to the high value of 
these Blanks, and believe it not within the power of art to ulter the original filling 
up without immediate detection 

These blanks have been extensively used for the last eighteen years by numer- 
ous banks and merchants throughout the Union, and during that time no fraud 
has been committed through the agency of these Patent Blanks. 

Designs suitable to various banks and all other public institutions can be in- 


Orders by mail or otherwise punctually executed. ve sheets will be 
furnished mn desired. Prices not exceeding the common article. 

No person but the Subscriber has any interest or is in any way connected with 
this establishment ; therefore, to insure attention, orders should be explicitly di- 
rected as below. 

CHARLES H. BUTT, 
Stereograph Office, No. 62 Walnut Street, 24 door above Third St. 
(SECOND FLOOR) OPPOSITE THR EXCHANGE, 


January, 1852. ly. PHILADELPHIA. 








